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WITH M. Ernest Renan has disappeared one of the most striking 
personalities of our time, and perhaps the best French /ittérateur 
of to-day. When his name is mentioned, however, it is not as 
a littérateur that we remember him, but as the author of the 
most mischievous attack made upon religion and Christianity 
in the nineteenth century. In this character his influence on 
the thought of his contemporaries was no doubt very great; 
blasphemies in the garb of science will always be enthusi- 
astically welcome by that section of the thinking world who 
seek not truth in thought, but the means of shaking off, with 
some outward decency, beliefs and duties which humble 
their pride and compel them to curb their passions. But 
despite the State funeral which was granted to his remains, 
despite the glowing eulogies of the Minister of Education 
of his country, and the place which as a matter of course 
awaits him in the Panthéon, M. Renan’s influence on his 
time was not so great as one at first sight might be led to 
believe. He was much talked about, and had succeeded in 
getting himself talked about from the first by parading early 
his views on religion and Christianity, and getting into diffi- 
culties with the Imperial Government on that account. But 
the noise which one makes in the world must not be taken 
as the standard by which to judge one’s influence in the far- 
away fields of philosophy and theology, of historical criticism 
and exegesis. Those who saw him play their game, praised 
him to the skies ; those, on the other hand, who saw him softly 
and almost piously lay a sacrilegious hand on Divinity itself, 
and with a prayer on his lips and a gleam of wondering admira- 
tion in his eye endeavour to drag into the mire God and 
religion, dogma and morals, too often could not contain them- 
selves, and heaped mere abuse upon him, forgetting that abuse: 
is the defence of those who have no other means of protection, 
and that a good cause does not require it. He was a cause 
of quarrel and of bitter controversy, but he was too unreliable 
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and unscientific, he was too openly a mocker at everything 
and everybody, beginning with himself, to exercise a lasting 
impression even on the minds of his contemporaries. He 
has had imitators, but he has founded no school. 

Now that he is dead and gone, and that his work alone 
only remains by which to judge him, it is more than ever the 
duty of all who write about him to control their feelings and 
deal with him impartially. To most Christians he is nothing 
but a blasphemer. Yet his case is such a strange one: the 
mysticism and dreams of the Celt are so curiously blended in 
him with the scepticism, mocking spirit, and love of yarns of 
the Gascon ; his first doubtings seem to have been so genuine, 
and above all, he has left to the world such a problem of 
psychological study, that one finds oneself at the same time 
repelled and attracted by him, and whilst endorsing all that 
may be said against his poisonous teaching, one cannot help 
believing that there was a sort of sincerity at the bottom of 
his insincerity. 

It is my intention before examining M. Renan’s works 
and his after-life to examine the circumstances under which 
he was brought up, the formative influences, according to the 
current phrase, of his youth and manhood, the way he was 
dealt with as a child, as a youth, and as a young man. In this, 
I think, we find the key to his life, and though it is not sufficient 
to excuse it, it explains it. He has left us himself one book 
which all who desire to know and understand him must read, 
his Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse. Of course it suffers 
from the defect common to all autobiographies: the author 
may suppress facts or put a deceptive construction upon them, 
and when the autobiography is admittedly the story of the 
various states of a mind turning from belief to unbelief, the 
reader is entirely in the hands of the writer, and has no remedy 
against possible, nay, probable suppressions, misconstructions, 
and misconceptions. The assumed tone of sincerity also must 
not be allowed to lead one astray. Still, the sunken bells of the 
vanished Atlantis, about which he has written so beautifully, 
were undoubtedly tolling in Renan’s heart when he thought 
of the past, and when he sat down in the evening of his life 
to write those Souvenzrs, some of those trembling silvery sounds 
of another world which he was fond of listening to and which 
a little moral sense would have sufficed to convert into pangs 
of remorse, were faithfully echoed in his pages. 
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Ernest Renan was born at Tréguier in Brittany, on the 27th 
of February, 1823. His father was a Breton mariner, and his 
mother had Gascon blood in her veins. He was prematurely 
born, and his life was long despaired of. His parents brought 
him up carefully, according to their lights, and endeavoured, 
not in vain as they thought, to foster in him a spirit of religion 
and piety. It was his mother’s intention that he should become 
a priest, and in his youth he seems never to have had a doubt 
himself that such was his vocation. He grew up in the simple 
and religious atmosphere of Brittany, amongst those dream- 
loving Celtic populations, pure of heart and simple of mind, 
but gifted with a rich and often artistic imagination, who love 
to people solitude and the beautiful spots of nature around 
them with saints and holy persons of legends who are sometimes 
but thinly-disguised reproductions of the gods and spirits of 
their former paganism. He has left us a striking picture of 
a pilgrimage of his to some of those little chapels which in the 
thirties still studded the country in memory of saints with 
quaint names and quainter legends, unknown to the calendar 
of the Church. He has told us how the priests had always 
tried to discourage those devotions by ignoring the chapels as 
much as they possibly could, yet how they had to say Mass 
once a year in most of those of their neighbourhood ; how the 
people disliked the coldness of the clergy for their saints, how 
the peasant passing late on the heather on his way home, and 
hearing the night wind moan through the broken window and 
the unhinged door of the dark and desolate little chapel rising 
against the sky, would cross himself and pray that the vengeance 
of the saint, lamenting the solitude in which a forgetful world 
left him, would not fall upon him and those of his village. 
His mother, the poor ignorant wife of a mariner, did her best 
for him no doubt, but it was almost impossible that she should 
not mix with her teaching an element of superstition with 
which in later years parcels of the true faith were in danger 
of crumbling down under the test of criticism in a nature so 
sentimental and so ill-equipoised as Renan’s. 

Besides the influence of his race and of the modes of thought 
of those with whom he was in daily’contact, there was another 
powerful factor which helped to“shape Renan’s character. It 
was the architecture of ~his fative’ town and particularly the 
Cathedral. He must bea very dull and unfeeling man indeed 


to whom architecture tells ‘nothing. There is a sermon in the 
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308 Ernest Renan. 
stone for most of us, but none can read and none can be 
influenced by it as the impressionable Celt. Who can tell the 
effect on character of a child’s long day-dreams in an old church 
or in an old castle, when his young imagination loves to recall 
the legends and the tales which have been told him, and to 
follow the knights or the saints of the misty past playing their 
wonderful lives again amongst the long, terror-striking shadows 
of an architecture which is no longer the fashion of this world, 
which seems but the forgotten remnants of centuries long gone 
by? Our British boy of the closing years of the nineteenth 
century, with his cricket and foot-ball and the certainly not 
legend-shrouded education he receives in the primary school, 
might not understand this, but in Brittany sixty years ago, 
in an old Cathedral town which in the time of the Moslem 
invasions was but a vast monastery, in a sort of cemetery of the 
past, where play was looked upon as unworthy of any intelligent 
boy and young man, if not almost as a sacrilegious relaxation 
for anybody, things were different. 

Speaking of Tréguier and of its influence over him, M. Renan 
has written in his Souvenirs: “A town wholly ecclesiastical, 
unknown to commerce and industry, a vast monastery where 
none of the outside sounds could penetrate, where they called 
vanity what other men run after, and where that which laymen 
call a chimera was recognized as the only reality; it is in that 
centre I passed the days of my childhood and youth, and there 
my nature received an indestructible bent. That Cathedral, a 
masterpiece of lightness, a mad attempt to realize in granite 
an impossible ideal, exerted its baneful influence over me from 
the first. The long hours I have passed in it have been the 
cause of my complete incapacity in regard to the affairs of 
every-day life. That architectural paradox has made me a man 
of chimeras—a disciple of St. Tudwall, of St. Iltud, of St. Cadoc, 
in an age where the teachings of these saints have no longer any 
applicability.” ...“I was thus predestined to be what I am—a 
romanticist protesting against romanticism, an Utopist preaching 
opportunism in politics, an idealist vainly giving himself much 
trouble to appear bourgeois-like, a mass of contradictions 
reminding one of the Hzrcecervus of Scholasticism, which had 
two natures. One half of me was bound to demolish the other 
half, like the fabulous animal _of Ctesias, who ate his paws 
without perceiving what he was doing.” This is M. Renan’s 
impartial judgment on himself, and I may , be pardoned the 
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anticipation of the remark that it gives the value of his work 
in his own estimation. A mass of contradictions he was, truly, 
in his works as well as in his life, and the wonder is that even 
after his own admissions so many people should swear by him. 
But so-called intelligent people will swallow any silly and self- 
contradictory story provided it be put forward as an argument 
against God, against religion, against Christianity. 

But let us return to the days of Tréguier. From the hands of 
his mother, young Ernest Renan passed into those of the priésts 
of the Tréguier Seminary. Those priests were for the most part 
old men; some had even occupied positions in the Seminary 
before the Revolution. As M. Renan himself says, they were a 
most devoted, most painstaking body of teachers, but the old 
town had left its mark upon them. Severe and stiff and cold 
they were in their doctrine as well as in their life. The Jansenist 
spirit and the doctrines of Port-Royal still held sway over them. 
They were old-world people in an old-world town. For them 
the history of the world, in politics as well as in literature and 
philosophy, stopped with the death of Louis XIV. Nobody 
and nothing that came after was deemed worthy of notice, 
except the Revolution, which was stigmatized as the reign of 
Hell upon earth. It was a shock to the imaginative, dreaming 
youth to find himself under their rule. But as he lived with his 
mother and frequented the Seminary only at class-time, the 
shock was not so rude as it might have been. His meditations 
in the great Cathedral, which seemed to crush the little town 
at its feet, and the continual sight of the convent-like buildings 
of Tréguier, many of which were then and still are scarcely 
altered parts or rebuilt ruins of the immense monastery which 
was once the town, had prepared him slowly but effectively for 
the teaching of his rigid masters. He soon caught their spirit, 
and while remaining always the same sensitive, imaginative 
Celt, he became serious and studious, and in those years, 
between twelve and eighteen, when the impressions received 
generally last through life or at least exercise a great influence 
over after-life, he received the idea of the world and of the 
Church, of religion and morality, of philosophy and theology, 
which Tréguier with its people and its rather Jansenist clergy 
could only convey to him. He was reading for the Church 
and had proved to be a very clever youth, with an excellent 
memory and a great facility for learning languages, as testified 
by the way he learnt Latin and Greek in those days. He was 
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naturally proud of his successes, perhaps a little too proud. 
But if he had never left the Brittany of his youth he probably 
never would have been heard of outside and would have become 
an average good priest, though perhaps not very active and 
devoted. This is his own opinion, and every true Christian will 
regret that circumstances paved the way for his future fall and 
the scandal of his writings. 

A few years previous to the period at which we have 
arrived (1841) and which marks the second and the disastrously 
critical period of Renan’s life, M. l’abbé Dupanloup, the future 
distinguished Bishop of Orléans, had founded what he meant to 
be a model Seminary at St. Nicholas du Chardonnet, near Paris. 
It is a fact that at the time clerical education sadly wanted 
reform in France. M.Dupanloup, starting from the principle 
that the priest being destined to live in the world and advise 
and direct people living in the world, must know something of 
the world, thought that the best means of acquiring the desired 
end without sacrificing or unduly relaxing the rather severe and 
minute rules which it is a tradition in France to regard as 
essential to the proper education of young men destined to the 
priesthood, was to bring together with his future ecclesiastics 
and educate together with them young men, preferably of noble 
families, and having the manners and knowledge of the customs 
of good society, who need not be destined to the ecclesiastical 
state. M. Dupanloup’s popularity in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and amongst the “upper circles” of Paris generally, permitted 
him to realize what for any one else would have been an impos- 
sible dream. St. Nicholas was bound up with his personality 
no doubt, and was destined to become a failure after he left it, 
but while he was there he prided himself and not without 
reason of rendering a service to religion in Paris and in cities 
by forming priests who would advantageously replace the 
rough-hewn rustics without manners and too often without 
tact which provincial Colleges poured into the clergy and who 
at that period formed the overwhelming majority of the French 
clergy. 

St. Nicholas, therefore, while being well conducted and full 
of talent, was worldly in its general tone compared to Tréguier, 
and could not fail to have greatly scandalized the good Jansenists 
of the little Breton town had they suddenly found themselves 
transported thither. 

M. Dupanloup, who knew by experience that the capital 
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would not provide him with a sufficient number of ecclesiastical 
students, was on the look-out for the most promising pupils of 
provincial Colleges to bring them to his Seminary and train 
them according to his ideas. His attention was called to the 
great successes of young Renan at Tréguier, and he decided to 
bring him to Paris. This sudden transplantation from the 
dreamy, half-monastic, almost fossilized Cathedral town, into 
the lively, brilliant, slightly sceptic and rather worldly com- 
munity over which the always moving, all permeating genius 
of M. Dupanloup presided, painfully impressed the young 
Breton. He was not in his element in the midst of this 
Parisian life. The contemplative, imaginative Celt in him was 
wounded, and he longed for the all-pervading shadows of the 
lofty Cathedral which had been the wonder and admiration 
of his youth. The life of a penstonnaire which he had never 
led was heavy and tiresome to him, and the remembrance of 
his native legend-wrapped heather gave him a loathing of the 
narrow and comparatively uninteresting grounds where he had 
to pass his recreations. He kept by himself and worked up 
his imagination. 

The almost universal contempt in which play was and is still 
held in French Colleges, particularly in French ecclesiastical 
Colleges, favoured this disposition of his. Intelligent students 
generally consider play below their notice, the only recreation 
being walking and talking. Little groups and coteries are 
formed which are rigidly exclusive indeed. A few who care 
not for the others may be met walking by themselves and 
thinking or reading. It is.a highly unsatisfactory state of things 
and sometimes conducive to disastrous results. For the last 
few years the beginning of a reaction has been visible, but 
progress is slow, very slow. I am convinced that in these 
solitary walks of young Renan’s, in these endless musings with 
himself, will be found the key to his future conduct, the cause 
of his fall. He had no doubts as yet, but he had an exaggerated 
opinion of himself. From the first he had astonished his new 
class-mates and his professors by his knowledge of Latin, which 
he even then spoke very well and in which he used to discuss 
philosophical questions. The, according to him, exaggerated 
importance which was given to such a useless thing as mere 
literature in the curriculum of St. Nicholas, the philosophy of 
shreds and patches which appeared to him to compose the 
whole philosophical stock of his directors, the “young ladies’ 
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theology” of M. Dupanloup, as he afterwards called M. Dupan- 
loup’s theological acquirements—all this contributed to make 
him regard the education given at St. Nicholas as artificial and 
baseless. He had received more solid food at Tréguier, and he 
thought he was entitled to look down upon “those Parisians.” 
When his literary studies were concluded and the time had 
come for him to begin philosophy, he migrated from St. Nicholas 
to the Sulpician Seminary at Issy, which was the School of 
Philosophy for M. Dupanloup’s pupils, and there took the 
soutane as it was the rule for ecclesiastical students to do before 
beginning philosophy. The difference between Issy and 
St. Nicholas was almost as sharply marked as that between 
the latter and Tréguier. At Issy as at Tréguier no outward 
sound could penetrate, and the life was the life of a 
religious community. St. Sulpice, as everybody knows, is 
the great.school for priests, and aims particularly at forming 
priests in spirit. There the young Breton, in whom the 
experience of St. Nicholas had already awakened the Gascon 
spirit that had come to him through his mother, and that 
so far had lain dormant in him, found contrasts which dis- 
turbed him. As in all religious communities there was the 
ascetic section and what we may call the don garcon section, 
and both sections did not look upon each other with ultra 
friendly eyes. They practically held scarcely any communi- 
cation with each other. From the first young Renan tells 
us that he hated both, and that even more than at St. Nicholas 
he kept by himself, nursing his contempt for the common herd. 
Then there were the contrasts of education. One of the first 
books placed into the hands of Sulpician students is the 
Catéchisme of M. Olier—the founder of the Order. This 
Catéchisme is a manual of perhaps too highly rigid teaching. 
It preaches the worthlessness of man, his incapacity for anything 
without the direct help of God, the infirmity of human reason, 
the necessity of self-abasement—all doctrines which are no 
doubt true, but which may easily be pushed too far. On the 
other hand, he had a professor of philosophy whose favourite 
text was, Posuit in visceribus hominis sapientiam, and when his 
lectures had discovered to him the monuments of the human 
mind in fields where only human reason can act, the Catéchisme 
of M. Olier seemed to him to crumble by the base. There was 
already a vague feeling of uneasiness in his mind and heart, 
and the rather nebulous and generally unsatisfactory philosophy 
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of Reid, who was the favourite author of one of his professors, 
was not the sort of thing that could satisfy him. In vain 
M. Manier told him that “Scotland gives peace of mind and 
leads to Christianity ;” the pupil, owing to his state of mind, 
felt better than his professor the unsatisfactoriness of Reid and 
his teaching. He thus naturally became the champion of most 
of the lost causes of philosophy ; some he defended merely for 
argument’s sake, others out of conviction—so much so that one 
of his professors went so far as to tell him one day, “ You are 
no longer a Christian.” 

We can already follow in young Renan’s mind the process 
of disintegration which was shortly to culminate into unbelief. 
Before being a heretic in theology he was a heretic in philosophy, 
and his philosophical errors can easily be explained by the 
inability of the Scotch school, which was then in honour at 
St. Sulpice, to give a convincing answer to a very large number 
of vital objections on questions of the first importance. He 
read Cartesian philosophy, but Germany fascinated him. Kant, 
Fichte, and Hegel did not convince him, but silently undermined 
those first principles which in him had never been strong nor 
built on a rock. Herder and his philosophy of history he 
praised more than anything else. The German genius, the 
mixture of dream and reasonable speculation and pure reason 
which enveloped German philosophy, pleased his own Celtic 
temperament. German philosophers were more unsatisfactory 
than Reid, it is true, but then they were not presented to him 
as the authority to follow; no professor would defend them 
while he was demolishing them; on the contrary, it would 
be very pleasing to try and embarrass the professor with 
them. 

In these dispositions passed Renan’s two years of philosophy. 
To his philosophic errors, errors which in fairness we must say 
were partly voluntary and partly involuntary, he himself at 
the time attached no importance, and as a matter of course 
he left Issy for St. Sulpice proper, in Paris, to study his 
theology. 

His mind had been badly prepared for theological studies. 
The faculty of criticism as such was acute in him, and he had 
really no principles. Moreover, he was very proud and self- 
sufficient, and had a more than ordinary tendency to test 
everything by his own reason, in other words, by his faculty 
of criticism. From the first, and almost without admitting 
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it even to himself, he felt as though there were nothing above 
man’s reason and power of perception and judgment. He read 
the Bible, but read it critically before having acquired sufficient 
knowledge of Catholic exegesis and biblical science to teach 
him the true value of his criticism and explain to him how 
what seemed to him insuperable difficulties were satisfactorily 
solved. He seems to have taken without question the theory 
of the word-inspiration of the Bible, which is certainly strange. 
Possibly, however, this was only an after-thought which occurred 
to him in later years, and of which he availed himself as 
a more easily understood means of explaining to the public the 
growth of unbelief in him. Be it as it may, it appeared to him 
that all the consistency that could be desired did not exist in 
the Bible. He found contradictions, inadvertences, errors. 
Faithful to his pride and to his self-sufficiency, he did not seek 
outside help. The more he read the Bible, the more his doubts 
on the character of the revealed texts took shape and became 
fixed. A course of Hebrew, which was a voluntary section of 
the course of exegesis, was given at St. Sulpice by a dis- 
tinguished Sulpician Hebrew and Semitic scholar, M. Le Hir. 
Young Renan followed it. As he was a remarkably talented 
young man and a hard worker, he made quick progress, and 
soon became the favourite pupil of M. Le Hir. So much 
so indeed that, when M. Le Hir was entrusted with higher 
lectures, young Renan was selected as his successor in the chair 
of Hebrew Grammar. This, by the way, did not contribute 
to lower the high opinion he already had of himself. He was 
at the same time allowed to attend the lectures of the dis- 
tinguished Orientalist, M. Quatremére, at the Collége de France. 
He says that he immediately conceived as the aim of his 
ambition to deliver those lectures one day himself. His 
Hebrew studies, however, did not set his doubts at rest. The 
field now shifted from the so-called contradictions and the 
inadvertences of the Sacred Writers to the authenticity of the 
Books themselves. The authenticity of the Book of Daniel 
was a particular stumbling-block to him. It would lead me 
too far to discuss the question here, but it is only fair to say 
that the victorious and unanswerable reply which science by 
M. Oppert’s discoveries in Assyria and Babylonia has since 
given to the speculations and suppositions of the German 
exegetists on Daniel had not yet been given. 

Here we must introduce a new factor in Renan’s life which 
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may be said without exaggeration to have had a decisive effect 
on his destiny. It is his sister Henriette to whom the V7e de 
Jésus is dedicated. This young lady was then residing in 
German Poland as governess to the children of a nobleman. 
There was a greater intimacy between her and Ernest than 
between him and any other member of his family. She seems 
to have been somewhat of a das-b/eu, and to have taken great 
interest in philosophical and theological questions—possibly 
she lived with some Protestant family—and to have soon cast 
away the simplicity of the old faith. She was, at the time, far 
more advanced than her brother, and she may be said literally 
to have introduced him to the German exegetical school. He 
learned German, and she sent him books which were then 
causing a great commotion in Germany, the works of the 
Tiibingen school, Strauss’s Life of Jesus, and the chief works 
which the controversy had produced. He read Gesenius and 
Ewald, and plunged headlong into Protestant exegesis, without 
paying attention to the antidote which lay beside him in 
Catholic exegesis. His sister incited him on and advised him 
to leave the Seminary. Still he did not see his way; the ties 
which bound him to St. Sulpice were so many, M. Le Hir’s 
friendship was so dear to him, he was so much afraid of grieving 
his mother to whom he was greatly attached, and after all, 
his doubts were still only doubts which might be cleared away. 
He had not heard the other side. He remained and continued 
his eager researches, but unfortunately continued them in a 
spirit which could only lead to one issue. 

The German exegetists whom he knew to be undermining 
his faith,and whom he felt not to be always right, exercised 
a great fascination over him. His desultory philosophy and 
the imaginative Celt in him had prepared him for their 
teaching. Their speculations which knew not the borderland 
between speculation and dream, strongly appealed to his Celtic 
nature. 

On the Catholic side, theologians had as yet for the most 
part merely affected amusement at the German attacks or had 
ignored them. The valuable exegetic and apologetic works 
which have since pulverized the batteries of the Tiibingen 
school and their like, even from the point of view of pure 
science, did not then exist, or if some of them did, they were 
practically unknown at St.Sulpice. The exegesis which was 
there taught was the Christian exegesis as it had developed 
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itself in the course of the last two centuries. The solvuntur 
objecta did not answer, at least directly, the objections of the 
new exegetists. For some people, faith and the authority of 
the Church would have been a sufficient guarantee of the 
authenticity and inspiration of the Scriptures, but Renan, 
believing that both faith and the Church rested on the Scrip- 
tures as our sole documentary evidence, and perceiving the 
petitio principit of proving each by the other, sought an external 
criterion, and summoned both to the tribunal of reason. If a 
satisfactory answer were given to the German objections, and 
linguistic science proved that there was really no ground 
for doubting that the second part of Isaias, for instance, is 
really of Isaias, or that Daniel was written at the time of the 
Captivity, as Christian orthodoxy holds, and could not be an 
apocryph of 160 or 170 B.C., then the whole would stand. If 
science unanswerably proved that the Church, in the exercise of 
her doctrinal infallibility, had declared authentic parts of the 
Scriptures which are apocryphal, then the whole edifice of 
Christianity would have to crumble and fall. His professors 
were not prepared, and probably did not possess the particular 
requirements necessary to argue the case with him. Constituted 
as he was, he could not be happy till his faculty of criticism 
had been satisfied. 

The battles between faith and duty, on the one hand, and 
the rebellion of a reason which would bow to no authority but 
its own on the other, caused him much trouble. At last he 
opened his heart to the director of his conscience. The answer 
was: “ My son, doubts against the faith are temptations. Don’t 
allow your mind to rest on them. Pray.” It was in itself wise 
advice, no doubt, but in relation to young Renan was it enough? 
His reason wanted satisfaction, and was not even vouchsafed an 
argument. He was told to cast away those thoughts and pray. 
He who had been so proud of his acquirements was now told 
to humble himself and not question in matters of faith, He 
had been tempted by grievous doubts, and instead of their 
being solved, he was merely told that they were temptations, 
from which it was his duty to fly. There would have been 
a far better chance of his making an act of submission, if some 
competent adviser had listened to his difficulties and given a 
reasonable answer to them. Prayer will help him who has 
a good-will, but is of no avail to one whose will is astray. 

Few people will wonder, that with his antecedents, and the 
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methods which had directed his philosophical studies, young 
Renan rebelled. No sop had been thrown to his faculty of 
criticism ; he was bid bow down his head. He tells us the blow 
was hard to him, and we can well believe it was. The holidays 
had now come, and he went to pass the summer at Tréguier. 
There, in the midst of the scenes of his youth, the last battle 
was fought and lost. In his state of mind it was utterly 
impossible for him to keep the priest’s soutane, but the causes 
which urged him out of St.Sulpice also urged him out of 
Christianity. He had an exaggerated opinion of the scope and 
power of reason, and he was very proud and self-sufficient. 
“When I see,” he wrote about that time, “free and daring 
thinkers like Kant, Fichte, and Herder call themselves Christian, 
I wish I could be Christian like them. But is that possible in 
Catholicism? Catholicism is a bar of iron, and we don’t reason 
with a bar of iron. Who will found amongst us rational and 
critical Christianity?” It is by a process of thought perfectly 
intelligible, and which I have endeavoured to trace in the 
preceding pages, that he had come to be the rationalist he now 
was. He ceased to frequent the sacraments, and for two months, 
he says himself, he was a Protestant. He dreamt again, in his 
native Brittany, dreams of philosophy and religion, and those 
delusions of his vivid imagination were not without a great 
influence on his future. But the work of disintegration was 
now done. He returned to St. Sulpice in the autumn to take 
leave of his professors and colleagues. 

The Superior of St. Sulpice was grieved, but M. Le Hir, who 
had absolute faith in study, and who knew that it was merely 
“intellectual reasons,” if I may so call them, which had caused 
this step of his pupil’s, was confident that that really intelligent 
young man would reason himself back into the old faith, He 
little knew the powers of pride, and little suspected how easily 
doubts which may be genuine are perverted into confirmed 
unbelief! M. Dupanloup, who had always taken much interest 
in his former pupil, placed his purse at his disposal. On 
October 6, 1845, Ernest Renan broke outwardly for ever 
from the Church, from which he had broken in spirit a few 
months previously. 

I have dealt at too great length, perhaps, with this period of 
Renan’s life, but I always thought that when he broke away 
from the Church his difficulties were real ones. If there were 
no difficulties in religion there would not be much merit in 
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faith, and young Renan with his keen intellect and critical 
acuteness felt the full force of the difficulties. But difficulties 
are not doubts, and the transition from the one to the other was 
the fatal slip in his career. If he had had a good-will he would 
have resisted the temptation to doubt and would humbly have 
made an act of submission to the Church’s teaching. But he 
did not do so. Pride had grown strong in him, and consequently 
submission had become almost impossible, especially to a mind 
which had been shaped by nature, by the accidents of life, 
and by education as his was. His dreams of rationalistic 
Christianity were still only dreams without consistency, nothing 
more than a longing for something to fill up the gap which 
oppressed his heart by its heavy emptiness. They could never 
have permanently established themselves in his soul if he had 
preserved in later years his rightcousness of mind, if he had 
not bargained his sincerity for the pleasure of making noise 
in the world, and abandoned an inconvenient search after truth 
for a perpetual resting-place “in the shadow of death,” whence 
he could issue, for the applause and admiration of his century, 
sweet sentimental nonsense, blasphemies piously clothed in the 
garb of prayer, an occasional stinging sarcasm, self-contradic- 
tions innumerable, sometimes delicious, often lascivious dreams, 
and words, words, words. 

But when one is on the downward course, and when pride 
and self-sufficiency, combined with lack of principles, hold the 
reins, the bottom of the abyss is almost necessarily his final 
destination. It is good in opposition to the abuse and calumnies 
with which it is a tradition of a certain class of people, not 
confined to France, to overload the clergy, secular and regular, 
to place the judgment which M. Renan expressed upon them 
after more than forty years’ bitter hostility with them. “The 
fact is,’ he writes in his Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse, 
“that all that is said concerning clerical morality is, according 
to my own experience, totally unfounded. I have passed 
thirteen years of my life among priests, and I have never 
seen the shadow of a scandal; all the priests I have known 
were good priests, without exception.” Of confession and the 
inconvenience urged against it, “I have seen no trace of such 
inconvenience during the whole time of my ecclesiastical 
experiences,” he writes. About St. Sulpice he has the following 
testimony: “I have seen at St. Sulpice what miracles our race 
can produce in kindness, modesty, and personal abnegation 
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The amount of virtue in St. Sulpice would be sufficient for the 
government of the whole world.” 

When he left St. Sulpice, Renan’s Superiors, who had had 
many opportunities of forming their own opinion about him and 
his mode of life, bore unhesitating testimony to the fact that 
it was not any irregularity of life which drove him out of 
St. Sulpice—as some writers have since suggested—by securing 
him an appointment as Professor in the College Stanislas 
directed by M.Gratry, of the Oratory. The state of his mind, 
however, rendered life unbearable to him in an ecclesiastical 
College where he had to wear the soutane. After a few wecks 
he left. In Paris he was without friends and acquaintances, and 
the future did not look rosy for him. He succeeded, however, in 
getting an apointment in a Lycée where he had board, lodging, 
and attendance, but no salary. He was engaged during only 
two hours a day. He took a few private pupils in order to 
earn some money, but he had most of his time to himself, and 
studied very hard. He attended M. Quatremeére’s Oriental 
lectures at the Collége de France, and devoted himself to 
Orientalism. He also became a contributor to the free-thinking 
paper, La Liberté de Penser. The result of his studies during 
that period is embodied in his book, L’Awenzr de la Science, 
written in 1848, but published only last year. His successes in 
Oriental studies, the attention he had alrcady begun to attract, 
the approval and encouragement of Sainte-Beuve, contributed 
to keep him away from the search after truth and to push him 
forward on the downward path. It was in compliance with 
Sainte-Beuve’s advice that L’Avenir de la Science was not 
published in 1848. The critic told Renan that the times were 
not ripe for his advanced views, that the book was too 
voluminous, and that he had better give it to the public bit by 
bit in the Revue des Deux Mondes—which Renan in fact did, 
Shortly after, the échappé de St. Sulpice, as some of his fellows 
called him, won the Volney Prize with his work, Histoire 
Générale des Langues Sémitiques. He also wrote a monograph 
on Averroes and Averroism, which is rather slight, but which 
attracted some attention. Paris had listened to him, had taken 
kindly to him, had encouraged him. It was more than was 
required to prevent him from turning back. “If I had always 
lived in Brittany,” he writes, “I never would have known that 
vanity which the world has loved and petted in me—I mean, 
a certain cleverness in the art of making phrases and expressing 
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ideas. In Brittany I would have written like Rollin. In Paris» 
the moment I had shown the little musical bells I possessed, 
everybody took a fancy for them, and, perhaps to my mis- 
fortune, I was induced to continue jingling them.” 

Vanity and ambition now joined hands with the pride and 
self-sufficiency of old and, as there were no religious principles 
to control them, they did their work. His progress in the world 
was now rapid. In 1851 he was appointed to a post in the 
Manuscript Department of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and four 
or five years later the Académie des Inscriptions elected him 
a member. To this period belong most of his works on social 
and linguistic Orientalist questions. In 1860-61 he went ona 
scientific mission to Palestine and Syria, the results of which 
were published under the title W/zsston de Phénicie. His sister 
Henriette accompanied him. It is during those ramblings in 
the Holy Land, during those nights under the tent in the 
country which gave the world the Saviour of men, and in which 
the first foundations of Christianity were laid, that he conceived 
the idea of his works on the Ovigins of Christianity, which he 
resolved to make his szagnum opus. He believed no more now. 
Already Strauss could claim him as his disciple, and even 
the sight of Bethlehem and Golgotha, even the memory of 
the twelve poor, timorous, ignorant fishermen from Galilee who 
built up the religion and the Church which after twenty 
centuries still lead the world, could tell him nothing of the 
Divinity of Him who sent them forth into the world with the 
command to go and teach the nations. There he wrote as 
the first volume of his Origins of Christianity, that long 
blasphemy, uttered kneeling with uplifted hands and eyes, 
which is called La Vie de Jésus. Of that book more anon. 

His sister who had approved him and inspired him, died 
at Byblos while the Vze de Jésus was being written. It is 
characteristic of him that he applied to the Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem to have her interred in the Catholic church of the 
Maronites. His wish could not be granted, however, since only 
the Desservant Fathers can be interred there. But he gave 
money to the monks to have Masses said for the repose of the 
soul of his sister, and when he came to Paris, sent to the 
Desservants of the Maronite church a certain number of 
church vestments and ornaments which he ordered specially 
for them. It is said that he confided to some of his friends at 
the time that his sister had received the last consolations of 
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religion before her death, although in later years he denied that 
such was the case. This incident shows him even at the time 
he was engaged on the Vie de Jésus, to be self-contradictory as 
he has ever been. He was denying the Divinity of Christ, 
writing down the Church as a purely human institution, and 
laughing at the Eucharist, while having Masses said for the 
repose of the soul of his sister. 

On his return to France he was appointed Professor of 
Oriental Languages at the Collége de France, that chair of 
M. Quatremére which he had desired the moment he set 
foot in the Oriental school. He had not yet published his 
Vie de Jésus. The preparation of the Report of the Mission 
occupied much of his time, and probably he hesitated a little 
before making a coup d’éclat which might deprive him of his 
position. In 1862 he published his book, De da part des peuples 
sémitiques dans l'histoire de la Civilisation, in which he publicly 
denied for the first time the Divinity of Christ. The scandal 
was immense, and under the pressure of public opinion the 
Minister of Public Instruction, M. Duruy, had to suspend 
M. Renan’s lectures at the College de France. The prospect of 
re-appointment was held out to him when the agitation had 
calmed down. In 1863 La Vie de Jésus was published. By 
that time M. Renan was the man most talked about in France, 
and the scandal his sensational book caused the whole world 
over and the angry discussion it gave rise to have not yet been 
forgotten. It was now obvious that M. Renan’s lectures at the 
Collége de France could not be resumed within reasonable time. 
The Minister offered him to exchange his chair for a well-paid 
post at the Bibliotheque Nationale. M.Renan refused, and, 
in 1864, M. Duruy dismissed him and gave the chair to another 
savant. 

The author of the Vie de Jésus, who had now become the 
prophet of a certain school and who was sure that all he might 
publish would be a financial success, worked hard to complete 
his Origins of Christianity. Les Apédtres, St. Paul, and L’ Anté- 
christ were published in quick succession and were followed 
later on by Les Evangiles de la seconde génération Chrétienne, 
L’Eglise Chrétienne, and Marc-Auréle et la fin du monde antique, 
which complete the cycle of the Origins of Christianity as 
conceived by Renan. In 1870 the Government of National 
Defence restored him to his Oriental chair in the Collége de 
France, which he occupied till his death. His life has since 
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been a very quiet one. In 1878 he was elected a member of 
the Académie Francaise, and two years later received the Cross 
of the Légion d’Honneur. 

His most ambitious and extensive work after his Origins of 
Christianity is his Histoire du Peuple de Israil, three volumes 
of which have been published, and which is authoritatively 
announced to have been completed before the author’s death. 
It is scarcely accurate, however, to regard it as completely 
distinct from the Origzns of Christianity. The Histoire du 
Peuple d’Israil is a necessary preliminary to the Vze de Jésus 
In it M. Renan endeavours to trace what he calls the “ evolution 
of religious thought” from the beginning of Israel to the coming 
of Jesus, as in the Origins he had endeavoured to trace the 
evolution of the corpus of Christian doctrine and of the Catholic 
Church out of the teachings of Christ—considering that “ evolu- 
tion” as a purely human work. His other works contain: 
Essais de morale et de critique, Etudes ad’histoire religzeuse, 
Origines du Langage, Dialogues philosophiques, his mud- 
bespattered Drames—the best known of which are Caliban 
and the disgusting Addesse de Jouarre—and only one political 
work, Questions Contemporaines. M. Renan was no politician. 
He once attempted to enter the French Chamber, in 1869, 
but the Emperor's candidate was too strong for him—hence 
doubtless his hatred for universal suffrage and democracy. All 
the Red Radicals who swore by him must have found it hard 
to swallow his appreciation of universal suffrage, which he 
described as a “criminal humbug,” and of democracy, of which 
he wrote: “Democracy is the cause of our military and 
political weakness, it is the cause of our ignorance, of our 
foolish vanity, and of our deficient methods of National Educa- 
tion.” The ideal form of Government according to him was a 
constitutional monarchy (although it is said that he wrote his 
Antéchrist as a satire on the Second Empire). 

Of late years he had begun to give his autobiography to 
the world in the shape of Souvenirs, and he seemed to have 
a presentiment of his approaching end. This is particularly 
noticeable in many passages of his Souvenirs d’Enfance et de 
Jeunesse, and in the Preface to his Feuzllets détachés, which was 
published last February. He died as he had lived, on the 2nd 
of October, 1892, his last words being the sad reflection of the 
Prophet: Homo natus de mulicre, brevi vivens tempore, repletur 
multis miscrits, but not a single outward sign of repentance, not 
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a single cry for mercy to the Jesus whem he had passed his life 
in reviling. The wish of his pride was granted ; he died in full 
possession of his faculties, and did not yield to the weaknesses 
of the last hour, against which he had protested in advance. 
“Tt is Renan sound in mind and heart as I am to-day,” he 
wrote a couple of years ago, “not the Renan half destroyed 
by death that I shall be if I am doomed to slow decomposition, 
that I wish people to believe and listen to. I repudiate the 
blasphemics which the weakness of the dying hour might cause 
me to utter against the Eternal.” 

The length which this article has already reached, precludes 
me from centering here into the appreciation of M. Renan’s 
works. I hope, however, to have an opportunity later on of 
dealing with this part of the subject, of showing the aims and 


the mcthods, the qualities and defects, and the general character 
of the life-work of the man whose personality has been the 
subject of these pages. 


J. G. COLCLOUGH. 
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ANY ONE who has carefully watched the progress of Catholicity 
in England during the last twenty or thirty years, must have 
observed that it consists rather in making provision for future 
victories than in any signal triumph at the present time. Our 
proportionate numbers have not increased to any very great 
amount: we have still to lament over a continual leakage: 
carelessness, neglect, self-caused poverty and vice, still prevail 
to a terrible extent. But side by side with this apparently 
unprogressive condition there exists what we might call an 
esoteric progress, inasmuch as it comes from our internal 
development, not from any external influence or by reason of 
accretions from without. Its extent is scarcely credible side 
by side with our somewhat discouraging numerical statistics. 
Priests, churches, converts, religious, schools, have all multiplied 
out of all proportion to, the general advance of the Faith, so 
much so that the scoffer points to the extraordinary improve- 
ment in our organization, our religious life, and our education, 
and would have us regard it all as futile and as unproductive of 
any solid reformation in the general religious life of the people. 
The answer to the apparent anomaly is to be found in the 
fact that the new influences that have come into existence are 
only just beginning to have their effect. For long years there 
had been decay. Priests insufficient, religious comparatively few, 
schools altogether inadequate, had been unable to cope with the 
influences destructive of religion that waged war against their 
work. In many a city parish the staff of priests had all their 
time taken up by the absolutely necessary work—the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, sick-calls, preaching, and such religious 
instruction as they were able to give to the children. They had 
no time for reading, no time for visiting their people, no time 
for searching out backsliders, or seeing that Catholic children 
were taught at Catholic schools. Meanwhile the process of 
disintegration was going on steadily and silently. Children 
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educated in Protestant schools grew up indifferent to the Faith, 
which gradually lost its feeble hold on them and disappeared 
altogether. Those who lived far from a Catholic church became 
careless, and when a church was built almost at their door, had 
so lost the love of their religion, or the habit of going to Mass, 
that they did not trouble to enter it. Ignorance and vice, and the 
curse of drink, helped thousands more on the downward road, 
and it really seemed that had it not been for the continual 
supply that flowed in from Catholic Ireland, with the faith still 
fresh and vigorous in them, the Catholic religion would in most 
places have become completely extinct. 

Now all this is changed. Through God’s mercy there has 
been a combination of circumstances that has gradually put a 
stop to the sources of Catholic demoralization. The Hierarchy, 
and the impetus it has given to religion, began the good work. 
The zeal and energy of the leading members of the Episcopate 
urged it on. The need of organization was felt, and Catholics 
began to organize. Catholics gathered heart from the influx of 
a number of illustrious Anglicans. The old spirit of timid 
reserve began to give place to a spirit of confidence, and even a 
policy of self-defence. They no longer hid their chapels away 
in slums and out-of-the-way streets, praying God that they 
might not attract the attention of the all-powerful Protestants 
around. They came out of their dens and caves, and ventured 
to believe for the first time since the Reformation that they 
were not after all such an inferior race (in every respect save 
one) as seemed to be the impression among the great mass of 
the faithful until within the last few years. Converts of position, 
bold and self-reliant, mixed with their old Protestant friends on 
terms of equality, and, to the astonishment and dismay of many 
old Catholics, did not treat them with the obsequious deference 
which they themselves had been wont to regard as the necessary 
attitude towards those who dwelt amid the vineyards and olive- 
yards of the dominant and wealthy Establishment. The time 
when the conversion of an Anglican was regarded as one form 
of being disgraced and discredited was at an end. Catholics, 
good Catholics, made their way to the highest positions in 
politics, literature, and the learned professions. They began to 
fill official posts, and many used their influence to set on foot 
schemes for obviating the cruel policy of semi-persecution by 
which children were robbed of their faith, and those who were 
grown up of their religion, in workhouses, prisons, and other 
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public institutions. New churches, convents, schools, began to 
spring up on all sides, and, thank God, are springing up still, so 
that, as Cardinal Newman pointed out not long before his 
death, London is now hemmed in by a sort of cordon of 
religious houses, besides those that are found in its midst. All 
this organization was a work of time, and even after it is 
completed, time, and a long time too, is needed for it to make 
itself thoroughly felt. It had first to bring the Church within 
the reach of all, so as to check the stream of apostacy, and then 
it had to search out the sheep that had strayed or were straying. 
Then it had the task of permeating our large institutions— 
hospitals, workhouses, &c.—and even now it is not in such 
perfect working order as to be able to throw light into all the 
dark corners and save the poor Catholics who had been lured 
away, or had wandered away into the noisome dens where the 
wild beasts of heresy and infidelity were waiting to devour 
them. ~ 

One of the last of the departments of life into which the 
Catholic revival made it way was that of literature. There 
were many reasons why English Catholic literature had been 
almost in abeyance for three hundred years after the Reforma- 
tion. When any individual or class is engaged in a struggle for 
existence, the pursuit of letters becomes an impossibility. The 
ablest men turn their energies to the more pressing needs imme- 
diately about them. Priests and laymen thought that they could 
do more to save souls by missionary activity and by pleading and 
fighting for the Catholic cause than by writing books. The long 
state of suppression, the semi-persecution that prevailed until 
lately, and the hatred of Catholicity that existed (and unfortu- 
nately still exists in a large portion of the community), had put us 
in a position where it was practically impossible for us to become 
literary men. We were excluded from the schools and Univer- 
sities, and this of itself was almost fatal. For literary talent is not 
in general like poetic talent, innate; it must be cultivated and 
trained if it is to attain to high perfection. Men of genius may 
overleap such rules, but men of fair or moderate abilities depend 
in great measure on their education to determine the degree of 
excellence of their style. It is true that many English Catholics 
had a first-rate education abroad, but out of their own country 
men cannot well cultivate the power of writing their own 
tongue. We were also, and still are, few in number, and so 
few that to publish a book intended for Catholics, and Catholics 
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only, was a very poor speculation indeed. The result of all this 
was that Catholic literature until lately was mainly confined to 
a few books of devotion and a small and select number of 
biographies, sermons, and other spiritual works, most of which 
were sold at a price that was simply prohibitory to the poor. 
A majority of these were translated from some foreign language. 
Catholics had had their initiative so beaten out of them, and 
their literary culture had been so completely neglected, that their 
highest effort was to render into English some French or Italian 
book, excellent of its kind, but sometimes ill-suited to English 
Catholics. We do not forget that there were exceptions to this 
rule, that we had a certain number of writers of acknowledged 
excellence, Lingard, Wiseman, Rock, and others. We do not 
forget the laudable efforts of Catholic publishers to bring out 
a cheap series of popular books, efforts which too often 
impoverished those who generously made them. But a single 
swallow does not make the spring, and the exceptions were 
so few as rather to prove the rule than to disprove it. Catholic 
literature in general was surrounded by such difficulties as to 
render its condition, until recent days, one long struggle for 
existence. 

What is true of English is still more true of Irish literature. 
There the persecution had been fiercer, and in spite of the large 
majority of the Irish being firm and faithful Catholics, Pro- 
testantism was far more offensively dominant and oppressive up 
to a very recent period indeed than was the case in England. 
The two camps were more separated. The Protestant camp 
was, moreover, the camp of the Government, of the official 
world, of the rich, of the landlords, of the large traders, of the 
prosperous class in general—whereas the Catholic camp was the 
camp of the subordinate portion of the population, of the poor, 
of the small tenants, of the working class throughout the 
country. The ban upon any sort of Catholic education had 
been more vigorously enforced. The struggle for existence had 
been harder. Famine and fever had taxed the energies and 
abilities of the Bishops and clergy and the best men among 
the Catholic laity. The forced illiteracy of the peasantry was 
all the more lamentable on account of their keen wit and bright 
intelligence, and even when the Government organized a system 
of education, it was hampered by unjust restrictions on Catholic 
faith and practice that have not yet disappeared, and that taxed 
the ingenuity of priests and nuns to discover some means by 
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which they might have their children taught without injury to 
their faith. 

This state of things for centuries crushed out all literary 
activity on the part of Catholics on both sides of the Irish 
Channel, and it was only when compulsory education became 
universal in England that any strong need was felt for some 
organization to promote the spread of Catholic literature. This 
it is which accounts for the comparatively recent development 
of the Catholic Truth Society. The feebleness of the demand 
until within the last decade is proved by the fact that the first 
attempt to start it was a failure. It remained dormant for many 
years, and seemed to be dead, until the far-sighted zeal and 
fertile energy of the present Archbishop of Westminster 
gathered round him a little band of priests and laymen, to see 
whether there was not room among us for some society which 
should have for its aim to do for Catholics the work that the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge does for Anglicans. 
The success of the experiment, surpassing the hopes even of the 
most sanguine of its supporters, and the present condition of 
the Catholic Truth Society, show that it supplied a very urgent 
need, and point to a very brilliant future for its work. It did 
not indeed advance at the first by bounds and leaps, but slowly 
and sometimes painfully, amid difficulties which were the best 
sign of its coming strength, making its way from humble 
beginnings, with gradual and healthy growth, and year by 
year fixing its roots more deeply into the soil. Limited at 
first to Engiand, it has now spread itself into almost every 
English-speaking country in the world, and the work that it 
inaugurated has suggested to others to do the like in the great 
Catholic community beyond the Atlantic. 

Among the various elements which contributed to its 
victorious progress, are the Conferences which have been 
held during the last five years, twice in London, once in 
Manchester and in Birmingham, and within the last few weeks 
in Liverpool. The general voice pronounces the Liverpool Con- 
ference to have been the most successful of all the Conferences 
hitherto, the attendance far larger than at any of the 
rest, and the papers and discussions certainly up to a higher 
standard. The opening meeting was a happy prognostic of its 
career throughout. St. George’s Hall crowded by an expectant 
throng of certainly four or five thousand persons. Six Bishops 
gathered on the platform, headed by the Archbishop of West- 
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minster, while the venerable Bishop of the diocese occupied the 
chair. It was certainly a brilliant scene, and though brilliant 
scenes are not a guarantee of solid and lasting success, yet the 
spirit of eager interest in the good cause which gathered 
together so large a number of the citizens of Liverpool at the 
opening meeting, did not fail to impart to the whole Conference 
the same life and vigour that characterized its auspicious 
commencement. 

It is no part of the business of THE MONTH to give any 
account of the various papers read and speeches made. The 
full reports in the Catholic newspapers render anything of the 
sort superfluous. It is for us rather to consider the general 
bearing of the Conference on the state of Catholicity in 
England, and the promise that it affords of progress in the 
future, and more particularly of our literary condition and 
prospects. The first point that is worthy of attention is the 
striking contrast that exists between Protestant Church Con- 
gresses and Catholic Conferences. In spite of the superior 
advantages possessed by Anglican clergymen and laymen in 
their well-endowed schools and Colleges, the practical ability 
shown in the Catholic Conference is undeniably of a higher 
stamp than that of the Anglican Congress at Folkestone. It 
perhaps belongs to the nature of things that it should be so. 
Anglicanism, conscious of its feebleness, and of its utter 
impotence to mould the life of the masses (or indeed, for the 
matter of that, of the classes either), tries to compensate for 
its powerlessness in action by volubility in talk, whereas the 
Catholic body, knowing that the Church holds in her hand a 
remedy for every spiritual evil and a salve for every social 
misery, gathers together seriously to study the means and the 
organization by which they can bring those remedies to bear on 
those who need their aid. Anglicanism, with its half-conscious 
feeling of gradual decay and inherent unsoundness, covers the 
central questions of religion with a cloud of words, and seeks to 
draw aside its members into one of those attractive by-paths 
where they may indulge a fruitless activity and become enthusi- 
astic on subjects which are without profit or which even do 
positive harm. Such, for instance, is the question of our supposed 
duty to the irrational animals, where false theology and senti- 
ment intrude itself into a subject more suited for medical 
experts than for the ignorant declaimers who have no scientific 
knowledge justifying them in their outcry against it. The 
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Catholic body, on the other hand, fecling their feet upon the 
rock, and having always their Catholic instincts to guide them, 
are in no such danger of wandering away into uscless or 
mischievous debate. Anglicanism, again, divided into many 
sections utterly opposed to each other, must needs be still 
further weakened by discussions that accentuate its divisions 
and manifest the true character of its self-contradictory 
doctrines, whereas every discussion on Catholic matters brings 
out more prominently the Church, as the source of Truth, as 
founded on Truth, and as teaching a perfectly consistent body of 
doctrine, and binding all her members together in perfect unity. 
The very divergence—the wide divergence—of opinion among 
Catholics brings out this all-pervading unity. One is a strong 
advocate of total abstinence, and another is opposed to it except 
in extreme cases; one regards out-of-door preaching as the 
means of converting England, another thinks it would do more 
harm than good ; one regards the apostolate of literature as the 
best, and indeed the only way of reaching the poor of our large 
towns, another scouts the notion and considers preaching as all 
in all; one thinks that Catholics should be encouraged to read 
the Bible freely for themselves, another regards it as better that 
certain selected portions of it should alone be in the hands of 
the laity. But in each case there is a certain underlying 
principle which furnishes the key to the difficulty, and the only 
question is how to apply the principle in practice to the subjects 
under discussion. 

But we must turn our attention to some special points of 
interest connected with the Conference at Liverpool. The 
discussion which promises to be most fruitful of good was that 
concerning the Catholic seamen in our ships and in our ports. 
The fact that in the ships that sail from Liverpool alone there 
are fifteen thousand Catholic sailors and firemen, gives us some 
notion of the importance of making some provision for the 
enormous floating Catholic population of our seaboard. It is said 
that sixteen per cent. of the men employed in the Royal Navy 
and merchant service are Catholics, the greatest number of these 
being firemen. That begrimed and blackened phantom who 
suddenly appears at the top of the engine stais, and sits for a few 
minutes on deck to get a mouthful of fresh air after his stifling 
and suffocating labours below, is in the north of England as 
often a Catholic as not. Scarce a ship in the navy or in the 
merchant service but has its contingent of Catholics. Every one 
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knows that no class of men are more susceptible to the influence 
of kindness than sailors, and yet unhappily no class has been 
more neglected. In the Royal Navy, indeed, the men are 
marched off to Mass when in port, but the sailors in our 
merchantmen are exposed to the greatest temptations with the 
least possible spiritual advantages to counteract the evil influ- 
ences around. Here the activity of the Protestant Missions to 
the Deep Sea Fisheries, and of the agencies they have estab- 
lished in all the large ports, sets us an example that we would 
do well to imitate. Their paid agents make their way on board 
all the large vessels, with their Bibles and their tracts, and 
who can wonder if the Catholic sailor, lacking all Catholic 
literature, beguiles the tedious hours on shipboard by perusing 
the mischievous nonsense of the Protestant proselytizing 
literature ; who, moreover, can be surprised if he is found 
in some Protestant Sailors’ Home, where he is well cared for 
and well fed, as long as there is no Catholic Home to receive 
him, no friendly Catholic, whether it be priest or layman, to 
bid him welcome and to provide him with comfortable 
lodgings and save him from the miserable vultures of our 
seaports. If the Catholic Conference at Liverpool has no 
other result than to set on foot some movement in behalf 
of our seamen, it will have accomplished a great work. 
The Catholic Truth Society has already inaugurated the 
movement by supplying the pressing need of a sailor’s prayer- 
book. <A special committee appointed for the purpose, which 
contained several naval officers in its number, have drawn up an 
admirable little book, wonderfully cheap and thoroughly suited 
for its object. It has also, so far as its limited means allow of, 
furnished sets of its publications to training-ships, coastguard 
stations, troop-ships, &c. But it is altogether beyond its power 
to make grants of books to our large vessels, until some system 
has been organized for a regular supply to be defrayed from 
some other source than its slender funds. 

We do not believe that the money difficulty would prove 
any serious obstacle to providing for Jack afloat and Jack ashore 
those Catholic advantages to which he certainly has a claim. As 
no one is more appreciative than he of interest shown him, so no 
one is more liberal of his money when he receives his pay at the 
end of a voyage. Jack would be ready enough himself to help 
any movement to benefit Catholic sailors, to provide them with 
literature, to establish Sailors’ Homes and Sailors’ Catholic 
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Institutes in our ports. Only the other day a priest in the 
streets of Liverpool was accosted by a sailor, who had already 
had quite enough to drink, and who offered him a couple of 
sovereigns. When the priest demurred to accepting it, “Take 
it, your Reverence,” said Jack, “it will all go in the drink.” 


The plans mooted at the Conference were: 

1. The establishment of a confraternity of Catholic sailors. 

2. The appointment of priests whose special duty should be 
to see to sailors coming on shore, to save them from the crimps, 
land sharks, &c., to get them lodgings, and to bring them to 
confession and communion. 

3. The establishment of some society of laymen (correspond- 
ing to the Society of St. Vincent de Paul), chiefly old sailors 
and shippers, to work with the priest, and aid him by letting 
him know of the arrival of ships and of the presence of Catholic 
sailors in -the port. 

4. The publication of a supply of Catholic literature specially 
intended for sailors, and to be supplied to all the ships having 
Catholics on board. This was deemed of particular importance, 
as anything to read is eagerly welcomed to beguile the long 
hours of necessary leisure at sea. 

5. The necessity of urging upon the Government the 
appointment of Catholic chaplains to Her Majesty’s fleet. It 
was stated at the Conference that there has already been a 
promise on the part of the Government to make such appoint- 
ments whenever application for them is made in the House of 
Commons, and a strong hope was expressed that the Catholic 
members will bring the matter forward as soon as Parliament 
mects. 

The whole discussion was an excellent illustration both of the 
practical value of these Catholic Conferences and also of the 
good work done by the Catholic Truth Society. At the con- 
clusion of the session a Liverpool committee was appointed to 
co-operate with the London Committee of the Society in 
carrying out the suggestions that had been made. It is most 
satisfactory to all interested in the Society to find that it is 
the means not only of carrying out its own special work of 
spreading far and wide Catholic literature, but also of promoting 
other good works where initiative and central organization is 
needed to give strength and consistency to local efforts. 
Another topic of great interest discussed at the Conference 
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was one that is beyond all others intimately connected with the 
very existence of the Catholic Truth Society. The difficulties, 
wants, and prospects of Catholic literature were the very cause 
that gave birth to it. Until quite lately there was com- 
paratively little or no literature suitable for the poor and the 
uneducated. Catholic books were altogether too dear for the 
masses. Their circulation was painfully limited. Catholic writers 
found it impossible, not only to live by their pens, but to 
obtain any remuncration for what they wrote. In fact, the 
general experience has been, that to publish any book on 
Catholic subjects entails a considerable loss. It was this evil 
that the Catholic Truth Society undertook to remedy, and has 
remedied already in great measure. They stepped in just at 
the very nick of time, when the spread of education has 
rendered literature a far more important means of influencing 
the masses than it ever was before. Yet there are still many gaps 
to be filled up. We are still sadly in need of illustrated books. 
We need stories, biographies, histories, all illustrated. We need, 
beside, little books on Catholic doctrine, short, clear in statement 
and attractive in style. We need biblical commentaries, large 
and small, and manuals of theology, and works of fiction 
Catholic in tone. 

There was considerable difference of opinion at the Con- 
ference whether at the present time a Catholic writer can live 
by his pen. We believe that he is not at any very serious 
disadvantage when compared with those outside the Church, 
if he knows how to secure the American and Irish market 
for his wares. The field in the States for Catholic literature 
is very large. The main difficulty is for the producer to bring 
his wares within the easy reach of the consumer. It is quite 
true that Catholic magazines and reviews never succeed as 
well as Protestant, but with our small numbers we ought to be 
very thankful that they succeed at all. 

Some of the writers and speakers called upon Catholic 
readers as well as writers to make some sacrifice for their 
religion by encouraging Catholic literature. But self-denying 
efforts are not likely to be permanent. Catholic readers, like 
everybody else, will buy the wares that attract them the most 
and in the cheapest market, and Catholic writers will provide 
the literary wares that are most popular in their several depart- 
ments, and will resort to the market where they will obtain 
the"highest prices. They will indeed have their choice limited 
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by their faith to wholesome wares, and they will on the same 
grounds deal largely in literature that is not only innocuous, 
but beneficial to the best interests of the reader, that is to say, 
that is distinctively Catholic. What we have to aim at is to 
make this sort of literature more attractive. With six millions 
of Catholics on this side the Atlantic, and ten millions across 
the sea, there is no reason why Catholic books should not sell 
by the tens of thousands. In fact, many of the publications of 
the Catholic Truth Society have already had a sale of forty, 
fifty, and sixty thousand, and onc of them, the Penny Prayer 
Book, of more than two hundred and thirty thousand. 

It may be true that Catholics still find it hard to make a 
livelihood at the present moment by purely Catholic writing, 
but in this respect their prospects are improving every day. 
The opinion expressed in one of the papers read, that if only 
some rtch Catholics would provide a fund for the promoting of 
good Catholic books, there would be some chance of our being 
able to bring into the market books of first-rate excellence, is 
one that is well worth attention at the present moment. It 
would enable men who now write for non-Catholic reviews and 
magazines to devote themselves exclusively to the direct 
furthering of the interests of their religion. It is perhaps 
desirable that Catholic names should appear from time to time 
in the leading non-Catholic reviews—in the Quarterly, the 
Nineteenth Century, the Fortnightly, the North American Review, 
and others. But there are many who write on indifferent 
subjects, whereas they would be glad to treat only of those 
which would further the good cause, if only they could afford 
so to do. There are many more who turn their attention to 
other pursuits, simply because to write on purely Catholic topics 
means at least considerable impecuniosity. A few thousands 
expended on the endowment of literature would tend to obviate 
this, and would give a much-needed stimulus to production. 
It is all very well to say that Catholic writers, and especially 
priests and religious, ought to be above such sordid con- 
siderations, but they have to live, and as they who serve the 
altar have a claim to live by the altar, so they who serve 
the cause of Catholic literature ought to be able to support 
themselves by their pens. For this, at least in most branches 
of literature, endowment is needed. The Church favours the 
endowment of churches, even where it is possible for the priest 
to live on the contributions of his people, and we do not hesitate 
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to say that it favours also the endowment of literature. We 
owe many invaluable treasures to endowment. If the Bollandists 
had not been endowed, it is very doubtful whether the long 
series of the Acta Sanctorum would ever have been written. 
If the Religious Orders had not been able to set apart men for 
writing, irrespective of their being able to support themselves by 
their pens, half our best theological and philosophical treatises 
would never have scen the light. 

This was urged very strongly upon the Catholic Conference 
by one whose position in the ranks of the literary world 
enables him to speak with authority. We thoroughly sympa- 
thize with him in his quotation of the saying that “the press 
will be the Church of the future.” It is a saying that contains, 
as he said, much that is false and misleading, but it contains 
also an invaluable element of truth. Through his pen the 
preacher addresses a larger audience, and preaches continually 
the same sermon to fresh audiences. He also reaches those 
who would never come to listen to his sermons. Protestants 
and sceptics who never enter a Catholic church, will often read 
eagerly Catholic books. As the various phases of unbelief 
develope more and more the spectacle of their own intellectual 
unsoundness, the need for Christian literature becomes more 
and more imperative. “Every one of our writers,” to quote 
the words of the paper alluded to, “who can, at this critical 
time, expound with force and freshness, in a language level to 
the common but not vulgar mind, any principle of religion, 
of philosophy, of moral or social science, will be helping to 
scatter the darkness into which millions have gone down for 
want of such teaching.” 

We ought to say a word on another plan of reaching the 
practical heathens of our large towns. A priest of well-known 
zeal and ability in a paper that no one could listen to without 
emotion, advocated a missionary crusade to the operatives 
of our large cities. The statistics he adduced gave a terrible 
picture of the godlessness that prevails. In Liverpool not 
one in four of the inhabitants ever puts his foot inside a 
church, and in London not one in three! The claim of our 
brethren, of those who live at our very doors, is indeed an 
urgent one, and every Catholic must rejoice that the all- 
embracing energy of the Archbishop of Westminster includes 
among his projects of charity an attempt to bring home 
the good news of Catholic Truth to the millions who now 
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live in the shadow of death in a country that was once 
Christian and Catholic, and was robbed of its faith rather than 
lost it through any overt act of the great mass of the people. 
We are sorry to be compelled to pass over other subjects 
dealt with at the Conference, such as Newspaper Controversy, 
the Church in Wales, &c. They were all of interest, and all 
had a practical bearing, the prominence of which is very 
encouraging to those who have at heart the future of the 
Catholic Church in England. The general results of such a 
meeting are three-fold. It strengthens the hands of those who 
are labouring for the Catholic cause and imparts to them 
confidence and hope; it gives an impulse to Catholic work of 
every kind in the city where it is held, and indeed in the 
country at large; and it strengthens and widens the influence 
of the Catholic Truth Society—to say nothing of the fresh 
members enrolled, or of the stimulus given to the various good 
works which are brought under discussion in the meetings. 
The present position of the Catholic Truth Society, gaining 
ground as it does year by year, and giving continually new 
proofs of its versatile activity, must be gratifying to all its 
members and above all to its founder and President, the 
Archbishop of Westminster. The success of the recent Con- 
ference is one of the proofs of its power, though it is also due 
in great measure to the active zeal of the local committee 
and the hearty welcome given to those who were present in 
the largest Catholic centre in Great Britain. 
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SIx o’clock in the morning, yet Rome in the month of June 
is all astir, the Via Frattina is already alive with traffic. In 
a corner of the street may be seen a herd of shaggy, bearded 
goats, their drivers, two contadini from the cool Campagna, 
scarcely less wild-looking than the animals in their charge. 
These represent the milk supply of Rome, and stand ready 
to be milked. Does the fresh. morning air tempt you to drink 
a glass of it? If so, give one of the herdsmen but a couple 
of sous, and he will draw you a measure rich and nourishing 
as the milk which the founder of the city throve upon three 
thousand years ago! Six o’clock, yet already the church hard 
by is being entered by the faithful, men and women desirous 
at its first beginning to sanctify their day to God. One Mass 
is nearly over, and a second priest, preceded by his server, a 
happy-looking Roman boy, his smiling face telling how entirely 
at home he is in his Father’s house, is emerging from the sacristy, 
The Mass is begun and finished, and two men leave the church 
together, proceeding slowly through the crowded streets to the 
busy railway station. 

Twenty minutes must elapse before their train can start, 
more than time enough to take a frugal Roman breakfast— 
two small rolls and a cup of café au /ait—in the company’s 
refreshment-rooms. Soon they are joined by a contadini lad 
of twelve years old, sunburnt and barelegged, who seats himself 
at their table. The boy, with the matchless grace and self- 
possession natural to every Roman, responds simply and 
without embarrassment to the questions of his chance com- 
panions. 

A lemon-grower’s child is he, and having left his load of 
fruit with Il Signor Feretti at the “Tre Fontane,” he is returning 
to his sick mother’s cottage in the Campagna. 

The train is starting, and the two companions leave the 
lad happy with a largesse which will procure for her ke loves 
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so well medical attendance and any little delicacies which may 
be prescribed. How kind is Madre Maria, she has heard his 
prayers, and sent two kind and rich Inglesi to supply his 
mother’s needs. 

The two Inglesi are, as the elder reminds the younger, on 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of Our Lady of Good Counsel at 
Genazzano. Hence to-day it behoves them to travel like 
pilgrims, and to go third-class. No great hardship after all, 
although the elder traveller holds high office in the Holy 
Father’s Court, for an empty carriage is easily found, and they 
will be all the cooler on the bare, uncushioned boards. But 
alone they are not fated to be left. Soon their carriage is 
crowded with stout, ruddy, coxtadin¢ women returning to their 
homes, and, alas, emitting from their breath more than a 
suspicion of the garlic plant. The pilgrims will not now draw 
back, and soon they enter into conversation with their com- 
panions, meekly resigning themselves to the inevitable con- 
sequence of such companionship, the providing of a most 
grudged banquet to the active Italian flea. 

Two hours later our station is reached, and the train is 
exchanged for a vehicle, which fifty years ago was doubtless 
a marvel of construction, but which now is rather antiquated. 
Slowly over the rough and hilly roads for two hours the shaggy 
little horses draw their load, passing through scenery most 
enchanting, where nature, as it were, in joyful appreciation 
of her beauties, almost seems to sing. Here is a lemon-grove, 
and yonder may be seen green vine-plants, while to the left 
a very wilderness of creeping things covers the stretching plain. 

The carriage moves so slowly that one can easily keep pace 
with it by walking at its side, and so, Inglesi-like, the younger 
man elects to walk. All nature seems to sing the praise of 
God in one glad pzan, and man can scarce refrain from joining 
in her song of thankfulness to Him whose presence is manifested 
in such loveliness. Genazzano is at last reached, and the two 
pilgrims direct their steps to the church. 

Before proceeding further with our narrative it may be well 
to consider the story of the Shrine of Our Lady of Good 
Counsel at Genazzano. Here, in the fifteenth century, there 
lived an old lady of the name of Petruccia da Jeneo, a member 
of the Third Order of St. Augustine, and a devoted client of 
the Mother of God. Her one grief was that the existing 
church in her native town, dedicated to the honour of Mary, 
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was, from its poverty and plainness, unworthy of the Madonna. 
Petruccia announced to the authorities her intention of building 
a worthier temple. She was only possessed of moderate means, 
but, strong in faith, she sold all that she had, and began the 
undertaking. The walls of the church were beginning to rise, 
when suddenly her funds became exhausted, and the good work 
had to be stopped. Petruccia received little sympathy from 
her relations and friends, both generally blaming her for im- 
prudence. 

Another and a greater difficulty also arose than the want 
of funds. She had been understood to say that she began 
the undertaking principally on account of an _ inspiration 
received from God. Now the Holy See, in order to guard 
against abuses which had lately arisen through giving credence 
to the fancied supernatural visions of deluded persons, had 
issued a decree “forbidding such things to be attended to, 
unless they were corroborated by some other external and 
independent testimony, the mere assertion of a dream, a vision 
or a revelation was on no account to be obeyed.”! Here was 
an unexpected difficulty, and one which prevented Petruccia 
making an appeal to the faithful for assistance. The months 
passed by, and the low bare walls of Petruccia’s projected 
church remained in the minds of many of the inhabitants 
of Genazzano as a melancholy confirmation of the folly of 
ginning to build without first estimating the cost. 

“Petruccia’s folly” became a proverb. But all the while 
the old lady remained undaunted. Strong in her simple faith 
and confidence in the Mother of God, she always replied to 
those who would condemn her action: “The work will be 


be 


finished, and that right soon; because it is not my work, but 
God’s ; the Madonna and St. Augustine will do it before I die.” 
Again and again she was heard to say: “Oh, what a Gran 
Signora will soon come and take possession of this place.” 
“Poor old woman,” her sympathizers would say, grieving in 
their kindly hearts at what they believed to be her pitiable 
condition, “ Petruccia’s misfortunes have turned her brain.” 
Time went on, and the feast of St. Mark came round. On 
this day it was customary to hold a great fair at Genazzano, 
and the little town was full. Evening, the pleasantest part 
of the day under an Italian sky, had arrived, and business being 
concluded, the people were enjoying their simple pleasures. 


' Northcote, Shrines of the Madonna, p. 16. 
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All was laughter and happiness. Presently a thin cloud was 
seen floating in the direction of Petruccia’s unfinished building. 
Nearer and nearer it came, until it seemed to hover over, and 
then to descend upon one of the low walls, and then to 
disappear. The people rushed in this direction, and were 
amazed to find a thin fresco of the Madonna and the Holy 
Child, about sixteen inches square, resting upon one of the 
walls of the unfinished church. At the same time, as if to 
proclaim their joy at this exhibition of God’s power, the bells 
of the different churches, untouched by mortal hand, broke out 
into a joyous peal of music. The people fell upon their knees 
before the picture, pouring out their thanks to God for so great 
a manifestation of His favour towards them. This picture soon 
became the great devotion of Genazzano, and received the name 
of the “ Madonna del Paradiso.” 

Shertly after its arrival two strangers appeared in the town, 
one an Albanian, and the other a Sclavonian by birth, who 
told a strange story. They had been living at Scutari, a city 
of Albania on the eastern coast of the Adriatic, and distant 
about twenty miles from the sea. They were greatly in dread 
of an invasion from the Turks, and were wont to repair to 
a church outside the city, to pray for the assistance of God 
against the infidels. In this church there was a fresco, painted 
on the wall, of the Madonna and the Infant Jesus, which bore 
the name of the “ Madonna del Buon Officio.” To this picture 
they had always felt great devotion. At length the two men 
resolved to leave Scutari, but before leaving they paid a visit 
to their beloved Madonna. Kneeling before the picture they 
implored the Mother of God that as she had been forced to 
fly into Egypt with her Divine Child, so she would deign to 
accompany them in their flight. As they were thus praying, 
the fresco disappeared, and a thin cloud seen to detach itself 
from the wallS where it had been, and to pass through the 
doorway of the church. The men felt themselves compelled 
to follow it, and they did so, walking over the sea dry-footed 
until they came to Rome. There they lost sight of the cloud. 
Having heard{that an unknown picture of the Madonna had 
been miraculously brought to Genazzano, they had journeyed 
hither ; and in the “Madonna del Paradiso” they recognized 
the object of their devotion at Scutari. 

Such was the story they told, which after a most searching 
investigation was found to be absolutely true. Many miraculous 
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favours were received at the shrine, which continues to this 
day to be a favourite pilgrimage for the faithful. The 
descendants of the Albanian are to be found in the town; the 
family of the Sclavonian is extinct. It is hardly necessary 
to add that after this miraculous sign of favour from Heaven, 
contributions poured in, and the church which Petruccia had 
begun was soon completed. 

We will now return to our two pilgrims. Leaving the 
carriage at the beginning of the town, a short walk brings them 
to the Church of our Lady. On the left of the high altar 
a chapel is seen, in which are many votive offerings, telling 
of innumerable graces and favours received through the inter- 
cession of the Mother of God. This is the far-famed Shrine 
of Our Lady of Good Counsel. The two men kneel upon the 
altar-step, worn by the knees of Mary’s clients for over four 
hundred years, and pay their homage to the Church’s Queen. 
A blue silk curtain now conceals the shrine in which the 
wonder-working picture is contained; later on it will be dis- 
closed in all its speaking beauty. Leaving the chapel, they 
proceed to the sacristy, where they meet the Reverend Prior. 
He tells them that in a few minutes’ time the shrine will be 
opened, and the wondrous picture exposed for veneration. A 
procession is formed, in which they join, and with incense and 
lights they proceed to the shrine. All kneeling, the Litany 
of Loreto is sung, and as with the sweet smoke of the incense 
the joyful chant ascends telling of her whom the King delighteth 
to honour, the silk curtain is drawn back, the golden doors are 
opened, and the miraculous picture is exposed to view. Mary 
with her Divine Child seems to smile most lovingly upon each 
individual of that throng. What is your need? Do you 
want comfort for an aching heart, grace to repel some strong 
temptation, counsel in some momentous undertaking? Ask it 
of Mary; ask it of her who never wearies of her suppliants, 
who never can refuse her children. Ask freely of Our Lady 
of Good Counsel. Among the objects of veneration in the 
church is a blood-stained crucifix. A soldier, who in the 
course of a vicious, dissolute life had lost his faith, to show his 
contempt for all religion, drew his sword and stabbed the figure 
in the side. Blood immediately poured forth, running down 
the cross unto the ground, as if the scene on Calvary were 
again enacted. 

Having satisfied their devotion, our two pilgrims prepared 
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to return to Rome. But hearing that Mgr. Dillon, a recognized 
authority on the subject of Mary’s shrines, and an old friend 
of the elder man, was staying in the neighbourhood, they 
determined first to visit him. A boy was soon procured to 
act as their guide, who, as was only natural, living as he did 
in so blessed a neighbourhood, was a devoted client of Mary. 
He daily served at Mass in the Church of the Madonna, and 
as often as he was permitted, at Mary’s shrine. Servus perpetuus 
Marie, was he, “and when he was old enough he was going 
to be a priest.” 

Mgr. Dillon received the travellers gladly, and insisted upon 
their partaking of a light lunch, the red wine of the country, 
and fruit grown under an Italian sky. He spoke to them 
with tears in his eyes of the shrine they had visited, and 
expressed how pleased he was at being able to live near it. 
“You must know,” he continued, “that the fresco, which is 
about the thickness of a penny-piece, remains standing on the 
low wall upon which it descended in the fifteenth century. 
It was unsupported on either side then, and thus it has remained 
to this day.” This wall was left untouched, when by the 
generous contributions which flowed in after the miraculous 
arrival of the picture, Petruccia was enabled to finish the church, 
and a fresh one was built which encloses it. It is, of course, 
concealed by the framework of the altar, but this can be 
removed, and the picture may be seen in its original position. 
A certain Cardinal would not believe that the picture remained 
unsupported, and came to Genazzano provided with the neces- 
sary authorization for making a thorough investigation. The 
Reverend Prior received him gladly, and gave him every 
facility for prosecuting his examination. The heavy framework 
of the altar was removed, and His Eminence was able to judge 
with his own eyes of the truth of the story that the detached 
fresco remains unsupported on either side. The Cardinal 
even touched the picture with his hand, and it seemed to him 
that it moved. So frightened did he become at what he had 
done, that he fell back fainting into the arms of his attendants. 

“TI often say Mass at the shrine,” remarked Mer. Dillon, 
“and I can always tell whether my petition will be granted 
or not. If what I ask is pleasing to our Lady, her face seems 
to grow suffused with colour; if, on the contrary, it is not, 
a sorrowful expression comes upon her face. A remarkable 
instance of this occurred a short time ago. An only daughter 
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of a noble Roman family became very ill, and I received a letter 
from her mother asking me to say Mass at the shrine for her 
recovery. I began my Mass, but before I had reached the 
prayer of the Consecration, I noticed that a very mournful 
expression had come upon the face of our Lady, and I felt 
sure that what I was asking was not the will of God. Such 
was the case, for within a few days’ time news came to me 
that the child had gone to Heaven.” 

With the fall of evening our travellers were obliged to begin 
their homeward journey, and they took leave of Mgr. Dillon 
with many thanks for his kindly hospitality, and for the 
interesting details which had added so much to the happiness 
arising from their visit to Genazzano. The Eternal City 
appeared very imposing as they again entered it ; the Coliseum, 
seen in the morning light, especially appearing most impressive. 
One could almost believe it was still the resort of the inhabitants, 
as in the days of Imperial Hadrian. Tired out with their 
journey, our two pilgrims went to rest, and one of them to 
dream that he was again kneeling in the Church of the 
Madonna, making one of a vast throng of angels, saints, and 
men, servants of Mary, gathered together before the Shrine of 
Our Lady of Good Counsel. 

WALTER C., CUMMING. 














In Memoriam: October 7, 1892. 


This life of mingled pains 
And joys to me, 
Despite of every Faith and Creed, remains 


The Mystery. 
(To Mary Boyle.) 


Gone !—with a nation’s love :— 
Pray for the poet! Pray! 
Gone !—to his Judge above :— 
Where is his soul to-day ? 


Silent, he’s crossed the Bar, 
Speechless as there he lay: 

Rose any guiding star 
Homeward to point the way? 


Streamed there some soft, pure beam 
From Christ’s own Queen of May, 
So, following the Gleam, 
His heart should catch the ray ? 


Flashed then a light within 
God’s message there to say ? 
Breathed he one sigh for sin, 


His Maker's hand to stay? 


Never God’s help shall fail, 
Never His love delay— 

Let but His creature frail, 
Tho’ late, love’s tribute pay. 


Great was the Singer’s place, 
Blinding the World’s display :— 

Hope, for his Pilot's grace ; 

Pray for the Poet! Pray! 














Recent Evidence for the Authenticity of the 
Gospels: Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
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IT is just a century since the birth of Ferdinand Christian Baur, 
the founder of the Tiibingen school of rationalistic theology. 
Of the many anti-Christian influences which have been at work 
on the minds of the more cultivated classes of men during the 
last fifty years it is doubtful if any have had a more noxious 
and widespread effect than the works of this writer. Not that 
his books, like those of Strauss or Renan, have ever commanded 
a wide circle of readers, or appealed directly to the popular 
taste; but they have served as an armoury whence more 
popular writers have supplied themselves with weapons for their 
attacks upon the foundations of Christianity. He became, 
moreover, the founder of a school of writers—known as the 
Tiibingen school—devoted to the active propagandism of his 
peculiar views. 

It is not, however, our present object to undertake an 
examination of the theories of either Baur or Strauss ; but to 
narrate the history of an ancient work recently brought to 
light, and to indicate its bearing on one of those truths which 
these writers made an especial object of attack, namely, the 
authenticity and integrity of our four canonical Gospels. To 
understand the full significance of this new discovery, its 
profound importance in the fierce war waged by anti-Christian 
writers against religion in recent years, and its singular value at 
a time when audacious and untruthful assertions regarding 
the results of the “higher criticism” and the “established 
conclusions of advanced thought” delude the unwary, it is 
necessary to recall at the outset the common assumption from 
which the ablest attacks during the last sixty years on the 
Divine origin of Christianity have started. That assumption, 
that fundamental principle, is the comparatively late date of 
the origin of the Gospels. Both Baur and Strauss had a keen 
consciousness of the necessity to their cause of establishing 
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this point. They clearly recognized that the grotesque attempts 
at a naturalistic explanation of the Bible miracles by Paulus, 
had failed as completely as the violent and brutal attacks on 
the honesty of the Apostles and of our Lord Himself by the 
eighteenth century infidels. Consequently, widely as these two 
celebrated representatives of modern infidelity differed in regard 
to the positive part of their teaching, they were unanimous in 
dating the composition of our Gospels late in the second 
century of the Christian era, and therefore long after the death 
of their supposed authors.! 

In fact, the only reason why Strauss and Baur stopped at 
the latter half of the second century was simply that no degree 
of audacity, however contemptuous of evidence, could ascribe 
them to a later period. The volumes of St. Irenzus, St. Clement 
of Alexandria, and of Tertullian, written before or immediately 
after the year A.D. 200, proclaim from the shelves of every theo- 
logical library that the Gospels were as universally accepted and 
venerated by the entire Christian Church in A.D. 190 as in 
A.D. 1890. Consequently, insufficient though the hundred and 
twenty years between the death of our Saviour and the middle 
of the second century be for the theories of either writer, they 
were simply compelled to be content, and make the most of 
their allowance. 

For any man, indeed, whose mind is not completely distorted 
by anti-Christian prejudice the incidental testimonies contained 
in the undisputed letter of Clement of Rome (A.D. 90), in the 
Epistles of Ignatius of Antioch (died A.D. 117), in the Epistle 
of Polycarp (about A.D. 118), in the fragments of Papias 
(flourished about A.D. 130), and in the Muratorian Canon (about 
170), are abundantly sufficient to establish the historical authen- 
ticity of all the chief books of the New Testament, even if we 
entirely prescind from the living and ever jealously guarded 
tradition of the great Churches of Rome, Africa, and Asia 
Minor—to Catholics necessarily the most convincing of all 
arguments. Still, since the proof deduced from the scanty 
writings which have come down from the first half of the 
second century, rests mainly on passing allusions to the Gospels, 

1 Baur assigned the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke to the interval between 
A.D. 130 and 140. The Gospel of St. Mark he held to be still more recent, and that 
of St. John latest of all, about A.D. 170. Subsequent representatives of the Tiibingen 
school, under the pressure of hostile criticism, have pushed back these dates, but even 


as late as 1876 we find the author of Supernatural Religion, vol. ii. pp. 248, 249 
(Sixth Edit.), apparently adhering in substance to the views of Baur. 
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and the citation of brief texts from them, the perverse ingenuity 
of the rationalistic critic has been able to raise such a cloud of 
dust around many of the clearest bits of evidence, that it often 
requires considerable familiarity with the whole document to be | 
able to realize the hollowness of the objections. The ordinary | 
reader, therefore, confounded by the apparent conflict amongst 
the learned, as regards the significance of an argument, is 
frequently tempted to give up the passage in despair, as capable 
of demonstrating nothing. It is precisely for this reason that | 
we hold with the Abbé Martin that the recent discovery of 
Tatian’s Diatessaron has put us in possession of one of the most | 
valuable monuments of Christian antiquity that have ever come | 
to light.' 
Within thirty years from Baur’s death, and within little over 
half a century from the publication of Strauss’s Lzfe of Jesus, 
there has come into our hands‘an ancient writing which simply 
annihilates the foundation on which the theories of the ablest 
exponents of rationalism rest. 
In the year 1888, there was published from the archives of 
the Vatican Library by Father Ciasca an Arabic work with 
Latin translation, claiming to be the Diatessaron of Tatian.* | 
The word Dzatessaron is formed from two Greek words: 4ia= 
by, through ; and resodpwy, the genitive of résoapes=four. It 
has been variously rendered as: the Four-fold, Four-tn-one, 
or the Quaternary. When we state that the Dzatessaron, as its | 
name suggests, is a complete harmony, or harmonized narrative, | 
compiled out of our four canonical Gospels, and that Tatian was | 
born between the years A.D. 110—120, the reader will perceive 
the bearing of this new piece of evidence on the rationalistic 
theories which would fix the origin of the Gospels late in the 
second century. 
The great importance of the recovery of a large work com- 
posed by a writer of such an early date, who is moreover 
already known to us as a Christian apologist, will be better 
appreciated if we recall how difficult and unsatisfactory in 


1 In the year 1883 this great Orientalist, whose untimely death all Christian 
scholars must deplore, wrote in the Revue des Questions Historiques that the discovery 
of the Diatessaron “ 
qu’on eut jamais découvertes. Le fameux Canon de Muratori ne serait plus rien, 
comparé au Aid teoodpwr.” (p. 348.) 

2 Tatiant Evangeliorum Harmonie. Arabice, Nunc primum ex duplici codice 
edidit et translatione latina donavit P. Augustinus Ciasca, Ord, Eremit. S. Augustini. 


| 
serait une des plus belles preuves en faveur des saints évangiles, | 
Bibliothecze Ap. Vaticanz Scriptor, Rome, 1888. 
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almost every case is the determination of the age of a docu- 
ment from internal evidence. There was, for instance, published 
for the first time a few years ago a short work known as the 
Didaché, or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles. Since, however, 
its authorship cannot be definitely decided, we find even among 
the best critical authorities within the Church the widest diver- 
gencies of opinion as to its precise date. Thus, Father Cornely 
places its composition about A.D. 70, Dr. Funk about A.D. 100, 
while Dr. Crawutzcky puts it as late as A.D. 1901 Even in 
the case of the celebrated Wuratorian Fragment, our ignorance 
of the author, combined with the absence of external testi- 
mony, has afforded to hostile critics an opportunity to raise 
specious objections against the early date which the internal 
evidence of the writing clearly demonstrates.2 And despite 
the fact that the case is admitted as proven by all impartial 
scholars, the mere possibility of the attempt to discredit the 
document inevitably leaves a fecling of dissatisfaction in the 
minds of ordinary readers, who cannot examine the whole 
question for themselves. 

On the other hand, if we turn to Professor Rendel Harris’s 
fortunate discovery two years ago of the long lost Apology of 
Aristides, we find, indeed, a work, the author of which is already 
known to us. But though the Afology was probably published 
while Tatian was a school-boy, and though it contains evidence 
of the greatest weight concerning the Gospels, it could not 
possibly found an argument for their authoritative position in 
the infancy of Christianity such as is afforded by a Harmony of 
these same Gospels composed by a writer born within the first 
twenty years of the second century. 

A Harmony implies that the harmonized narratives must 
have already existed for a considerable time, and possessed a 


1 See Cornely, /utroductio in Sacram Scripturam, vol. i. p. 214; Funk, Doctrina 
Duodecim Apostolorum, 1887, pp. xxxiii—xxxv; Krawutzcky, Zheolog. Quartal- 
schrift, 1884, p. 44. 

* The Muratorian Fragment is a Latin MS. discovered in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan by Muratori in the year 1740. The MS. contains a list of the books of the 
New Testament accepted by the Church as canonical in the time of its author. The 
list is substantially the same as our present canon. The fragment incidentally 
informs us that its author is a contemporary of Pope Pius I. The passage runs 
thus: ‘* Pastorem vero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe Roma Herma conscrip- 
sit, sedente cathedra urbis Rome ecclesiz Pio episcopo fratre ejus.” (Westcott, Canon 
of the New Testament, p. 209. The entire fragment is given in the Appendix, 
pp- 515—530.) As Pius was Pope about A.b. 150, this work can hardly be later 
than A.D. 170. 
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considerable amount of popularity. But Tatian’s Harmony 
implies a great deal more. It proves in the most conclusive 
manner that in Tatian’s day, and earlier still, our present four 
canonical Gospels, severally and collectively, even their briefest 
texts and single words, commanded the deepest veneration 
throughout the Universal Church. The often-repeated assertion 
that during the first two centuries our Gospels were ranked 
merely on the same level as many other apocryphal works 
which have long since sunk into obscurity, is now completely 
refuted. Ifa man of Tatian’s extensive familiarity with ancient 
literature, both sacred and profane, of his wide and thorough 
acquaintance with the traditions and customs of the Universal 
Church, gathered in his travels through so many lands, and of 
his intimate knowledge of her history and doctrine, if such a 
man as Tatian devoted himself to the construction of an 
elaborate harmonized Gospel narrative in which the paragraphs, 
texts, and fragments of texts are interwoven with the utmost 
pains and ingenuity, and the very greatest care directed to the 
preservation of even the smallest words of our four Gospels, it 
can only be because these four Gospels, and the least part of 
their contents, had already before his time been reverenced by 
the Church as a sacred deposit of Divine truth. Even so 
keen a critic as Professor Harnack is now compelled to admit 
that “we learn from the Dzatessaron that about A.D. 160 
our four Gospels had already taken a place of prominence in 
the Church, and that no others had done so; that in particular 
the Fourth Gospel had taken a fixed place alongside of the 
three synoptics.”?! 

As we hope, in a future article, to return to this aspect of 
the question, we will now pass on, merely observing that besides 
proving the antiquity and authenticity of our four canonical 
Gospels, and the profound reverence in which they were held 
from the earliest times, the Dzatessaron is of the highest value 
in establishing their zztegrity, that is, their completeness and 
freedom from corruption. It will also, in all probability, when 
more carefully studied, throw light on many obscure questions 
regarding the correctness of certain textual readings. 

Before proceeding, however, to trace the Dzatessaron through 
seventeen centuries of what we may fairly call its romantic 
history, we will devote some space to Tatian himself. 

The chief source of our information regarding Tatian’s life 
1 Encycl. Brit, Ninth Edit. 1888, art ‘* Tatian.” 
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is his Ovratio Adversus Grecos} the only work written by him 
besides the recently recovered Déatessaron which has come 
down to us. The scanty but interesting observations regarding 
his personal history found in the Oratio, are supplemented by a 
few brief notices contained in the writings of Irenzus, Clement 
of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Eusebius, Epiphanius, and Theo- 
doret. 

Tatian was born, he himself tells us, in Assyria.2, The exact 
year of his birth cannot be determined ; probably it was about 
the year A.D. 112.3. Growing up to manhood he travelled 
through many lands, and studied the learning, the arts, the 
philosophies, and the religious systems of many nations. 
Declining, however, to receive the opinions of any particular 
school, he continued to seek out the truth for himself Finally, 
when filled with loathing for the debased religions, immoral 
worship, and sanguinary rites of the pagan world at large, and 
disgusted by the meanness and avarice of the professional 
philosophers of the day, he accidentally came upon a copy of 
the Sacred Scriptures, “barbaric books,” he proudly tells us, 
“too old to be compared with the learning of the Greeks, too 
divine to be put on a level with their erroneous doctrines.”° 

Attracted by the simple sublimity of the Bible, which in his 
eyes contrasted strongly with the emptiness and boastful tone 
of the pagan philosophers, he soon became a convert to Chris- 
tianity. For a time he was a disciple of St. Justin, and it would 
seem that up to the martyrdom of that Saint he gave no open 
proof of heretical opinions.© The year of Justin’s death is a 


1 Tatiavod mpos “EAAnvas. (Patrologia Greca, Migne, vol. vi. col. 803.) This 
Address or Apology in defence of the Christian religion was written in Greek ; 
when quoting, however, from Migne it will be more convenient to give the Latin 
translation, unless some special reason renders the exhibition of the original text 
advisable. 

* “Ego, Tatianus, barbare philosophiz addictus, natus in terra Assyriorum, ac 
primum quidem vestris disciplinis imbutus, deinde illis, quas me profiteor preedicare.” 
(Oratio, c. 42, col. 887.) 

% Professor Zahn gives the year A.D. 110. Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutes- 
amentlichen Kanons, 1 Theil, Tatian’s Diatessaron (1881), p. 268. Dr. Funk puts it 
not later than A.D. 120. Tatian may thus have been four or five years older than his 
future master, St. Justin. 

+ “*Multas regiones peragravi, ac partim in vestris exercitatus sum disciplinis, 
partim in artes et inventa multa incidi, ac tandem in Romanorum urbe commoratus, 
statuarum varietates a nobis illuc exportas vidi.” (Ovatzo, col. 878.) 


5 


‘* Forte in quosdam barbaricos libros incidi, antiquiores quam ut cum Greecorum 
disciplinis, diviniores quam ut cum eorum erroribus conferri possint.” (Ovratio, 
col. 867.) 

6 Trenceus, Adversus Hereticos, lib. i. c. 28; Eusebius, Hist, Eccl. lib. iv. c. 29. 
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matter of dispute. The latest date defended by any critic, 
however, is A.D. 167; and it probably occurred some years 
earlier. According to Rhodon, a disciple of Tatian, the latter 
remained in Rome for some years after St. Justin’s death, 
teaching and writing on questions of Christian doctrine. But 
very soon after that event he began to publicly advocate 
certain erroneous opinions, some of which were also professed 
by the heretical sect of the Encratites.' 

The chief features of this heresy were false notions regarding 
the creation of the world, and exaggerated austerity in many 
moral questions, including the unlawfulness of eating flesh, 
of drinking wine, and of marriage. The stern disposition, the 
strong self-will, the harsh and bitter tone of mind which shine 
out at frequent intervals through the Orato, indicate a character 
liable enough to be led away into such a heresy. 

Tatian may have made a visit to the East after his con- 
version, and previous to the martyrdom of St. Justin; but we 
are certain that within a very few years of the latter Saint’s 
death, he returned finally to Syria, where he probably died 
before the year A.D. 180. 

The Oratio gives us considerable insight into the character 
of the writer. It is an able work, but though it affords occa- 
sional indications of the originality of the man, it much resembles 
in general form the apologies of Justin and other defenders of the 
faith during the second century. Its chief feature is the unsparing 
severity with which its author lays bare the rottenness and 
wickedness of the religions of the pagan world. There is no 
attempt to conciliate opponents, nothing but bitter scorn and 
fierce invective against social and moral life outside the Church. 
It is an Oratio Contra Grecos, not an “ Appeal to the Greeks.” 
Frequent flashes of rugged eloquence, biting sarcasm, and a 


‘ 


constant s@va zudignatio which all remind us of Swift, charac- 
terize the whole work. Whether any of the heretical tenets on 
account of which Tatian afterwards left the Church are really 
to be found in the Afology, is a subject of controversy. 
For our own part, we believe the indications of these errors 
to be so slight and dubious that but for his subsequent fall 


! Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. lib. v. c. 13. 
* Irenxeus speaks of Tatian as already dead when he himself wrote his work, 
Adversus Hereses, A.D. 179—190. Abbé Martin accepts the date A.D. 180, ev. 
des Quest. Hist. p. 349. Zahn discusses the question at length, Forschungen, 
pp. 277—289. See also Lightfoot, Contemporary Review, pp. 1133, 1134, May, 1877. 
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they would never have attracted suspicion.' This work must 
accordingly have been published whilst Tatian was still orthodox, 
and therefore probably about A.D. 160. 

Besides this Apology, Tatian, according to Eusebius, wrote 
several other works none of which, except the recently dis- 
covered Diatessaron, have come down to us. The precise year 
in which he composed this latter work cannot be determined 
any more than the date of the Ovatio. However, from its 
scrupulous adherence to the text of the Gospels, even in those 
paragraphs where the teaching and example of our Lord is 
in direct contradiction to the Encratite heresy, as, eg., in the 
marriage at Cana, we feel certain Tatian must have been still 
a Catholic when he composed the Harmony. But whether 
it came before or after the Ovatzo we cannot tell. We hope, 
however, to return to the question later on. 

We will now set ourselves to trace the Dzatessaron through 
the history of Christian literature, from the earliest scanty notices 
bearing on it down to the final recovery and publication of the 
work by Father Ciasca in 1888; first, however, setting forth 
that portion of the evidence which was in the hands of scholars 
previous to the last twenty years. 

The earliest notice of the Dzatessaron formerly known to 
students, is contained in a paragraph of Eusebius’ Eccleszastical 
Ffistory, written about A.D. 325. He there tells us: 


The former leader of the Encratites, Tatian, composed somehow 
a sort of connection and combination of the Gospels, and called it the 
Diatessaron ; and this work is circulated in some quarters even to the 
present day.” 


1 We cannot agree with Professor Fuller (Art. ‘‘ Tatian,” Smith’s Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, p. 803), that a case is made out against Tatian. The 
passages usually objected to are to be found in Migne, vol. vi. col. 822, 840, 845. 
Tatian is charged with there comparing marriage to adultery, with condemning the 
use of medicine, with a materialistic theory regarding the nature of the soul, and 
also with looking on the killing of animals and eating of flesh as immoral. It 
appears to us, however, that in the passages cited (1) he only classes marriage with 
adultery as alike unbecoming in gods, ¢.g., Jupiter, Mars, &c. ; (2) that he here only 
condemns the use of medicine when, as frequently among the pagans, combined 
with magic. Elsewhere (col. 851) he permits it, provided the cure be attributed to 
God ; (3) that, although his psychology is very inaccurate on some points, he is in 
this respect no worse than Gregory of Nyssa, Hilary, and many other orthodox 
Fathers ; (4) that whilst he was probably an ardent admirer of abstinence from flesh, 
this passage, together with those bearing on the creation, are too obscure to form 
ground for a conviction of heresy. 

2‘O pévro: ye mpdrepos aitay apxnyds 6 Tariavds cuvddperdy Tiva Kal cuvaywyhy obK 
018’ bxws Tay evayyeAlwy avvOels, Td 51d Tecodpwy TovTO mpocwvduacev ) Kal mapa 
tiow eioérs viv pépera. (Eusebius, Hist, Eccl, iv. 29; Migne, vol. xx. col. 401.) 
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As Eusebius was a man of great learning, and wide know- 
ledge of patristic literature, this paragraph alone would have 
been sufficient evidence to establish the fact that Tatian had 
written the Dzatessaron. Whether Eusebius had himself seen 
the book or not does not clearly appear from the passage ; but 
his testimony to the notoriety of its existence is not thereby 
destroyed. The concluding sentence, that “it still circulates 
in some quarters” implies that the public use of the book 
was already on the wane. 

The next allusion to the Dzatessaron which we come across 
is in the work of Epiphanius on Heresies, which he commenced 
A.D. 374. In a brief passage he tells us: 


The Diatessaron Gospel is said to have been composed by him 
(Tatian) ; and some people call it the Gospel according to the Hebrews? 


From these words, however, it seems clear that Epiphanius was 
not himself familiar with the Harmony. 

Our next witness is in many respects of greater weight than 
either of the two we have just produced. He is Theodoret, 
Bishop of Cyrrhus on the Euphrates, A.D. 420—457. As Mr. 
Hemphill graphically observes, “History begins to find her 
voice the moment we touch Syrian soil, and there we find the 


1 Lightfoot maintained that the Greek phrase od olf 8mws here denotes ‘‘not 


ignorance of the contents, but disparagement of the plan of Tatian’s work” (Con- 
temporary Review, May, 1877, Essays on Supernatural Religion, p. 1136), and he 
cited twenty-six examples from a single work of Origen in support of this view. 
Zahn, Westcott, and most critics reject this interpretation, but the point is of little 
importance now that we ourselves have recovered the work. 

2 Aéyeras 5¢ 7d 5d Tecodpwv edayyéAiov in’ adrod yeyevjcOa, Step Kara ‘EBpalous 
Twes Kadove. (Adversus Hereses, Migne, vol. 41, col. 839.) These last words have 
afforded fruitful matter for theorizing. Writers like Baur and Credner, opposed to 
the admission of a Gospel Harmony by Tatian, have, on the strength of this passage, 
boldly asserted that the so-called Déatessaron was simply the apocryphal work called 
‘*the Gospel of the Hebrews,” or a digest of the same with interpolations from other 
sources. Moreover, this same ‘‘ Gospel of the Hebrews” was constituted the source 
of the numerous texts to be found in the works of Justin, Tatian’s master, which 
appear to be derived from our canonical Gospels. (Cf. Supernatural Religion, vol. ii. 
p. 133. Sixth Edit.) 

The grounds, however, for such ingenious speculation were obviously very frail. 
Epiphanius has merely told us that ‘‘some people” have called the work by this 
name. He does not, as Lightfoot seems to imply (op. cit. p. 1142), commit himself 
to the actual identification of the two works. Moreover, elsewhere he avoids the 
confusion in a marked manner. (See Migne, vol. 41, col. 410; also Zahn, op. cit. pp. 
20, 21.) The confusion may have arisen either from both works, written in Syriac, 
having circulated in the same locality in the East, as Zahn suggests, or from the 
well-known use of the ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews” amongst the Encratites, 
whence it was inferred by superficially informed people that this must be the Gospel 
composed by their reputed founder Tatian, (See Rendel Harris, 7e Diatessaron 
of Tatian, p. 11. 1890.) 
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Diatessaron at home.”! In his treatise on Hereszes written 


A.D. 453, Theodoret says : 


He [Tatian] composed the Gospel called the Diéavessaron, cutting 
out the genealogies and whatever shows the Lord to have been born 
of the seed of David according to the flesh, and this work was in use 
not only among those of his own sect, but even among those who 
followed the doctrine of the Apostles, who, not discerning the evil 
character of the composition, in their simplicity used the book as a 
compendium of the Gospels. I myself found more than two hundred 
such copies in reverential use in the churches of our district. All these 
I collected and removed, replacing them by the Gospels of the four 
Evangelists.” 


Outside of Syria the Diatessaron seems to have been known 
even to scholars and historians only by vague rumour; but 
here we meet with evidence regarding it of a clear and definite 
character. It is plain that Theodoret saw and examined the 
book with care. He tells us that it was popularly known as 
the work of Tatian, that it was called the Dzatessaron, that on 
account of its brevity it was widely employed instead of the 
four Gospels in the Catholic churches. Why did Theodoret 
wish to remove the book from public use in the Catholic 
churches? He tells us that it omitted the genealogies and some 
other passages, rather vaguely described as showing the Davidic 
descent of our Lord. Now, for our own part, we feel convinced 
that the reason suggested here was not the true motive for 
the expulsion of the book. We completely agree with Zahn 
and Martin that the work was not condemned because of any 
grave error or imperfection in its composition. In the first 
place, there is no ground for supposing that the denial of the 
humanity or Davidic descent of our Lord formed any part 
of Tatian’s heretical opinions. This is a point which seems 
to us to have escaped most writers on the subject. However, 
neither Irenzus, Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, Eusebius, 
nor Epiphanius include this heresy among the false doctrines 
they ascribe to him; and we cannot conceive that such a grave 
error would have been ignored, whilst those of a much less 
serious character are described in detail. Probably many 
Encratites in Theodoret’s time adhered to this heretical opinion, 
and he thus attributed it to their alleged founder, but that 
Tatian held such an opinion, there is no proof. 


1 The Diatessaron of Tatian. By S. Hemphill, B.D. 1888, p. 16. 
> Compendium Heret. Fabularum, lib. i. c. 20. (Migne, 83, col. 871.) 
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In the next place, the fact that this Harmony had been 
long previously in approved public use in a multitude of 
orthodox Catholic churches in place of the canonical Gospels 
shows conclusively that it cannot have been marked by heretical 
features. The “simplicity” of the faithful is not an adequate 
explanation of the public sanction of a really heretical com- 
pendium of the Gospels in the Liturgy of the Church. Theo- 
doret’s predecessors in the see of Cyrrhus, of as unquestionable 
orthodoxy as himself, would not have permitted such an abuse ; 
and in particular Isidorus,* whom Theodoret himself has highly 
praised, would never have tolerated it. 

Moreover, as we shall see later on, this same Déatessaron 
had been taken as the basis of a New Testament Commentary 
a century before by St. Ephrem, the most renowned Father of 
the Eastern Church. Clearly, then, it cannot have been a very 
defective rendering of the Gospel narratives. 

The truth seems to be that the action of Theodoret within 
his own diocese was but part of a general movement towards 
liturgical uniformity at work throughout the surrounding 
country from the time of Constantine. The universal intro- 
duction of the canonical Gospels into the parish churches was 
obviously desirable. The time had come when the public 
employment of the compendium—however excellent it may 
have been—was to be prohibited in order to replace it by the 
inspired narratives themselves. “The Catholic clergy,” the 
Abbé Martin justly observes, “are not at the present day 
permitted to chant the Gospel according to the harmonies of 
Tischendorf or Wieseler in church, yet they are permitted and 
sometimes recommended to read them.”* The Déatessaron had 
been in general possession from the earliest times ; but during 
the fourth and early part of the fifth century it had been 
gradually giving place to the Peshito edition of the Scriptures.* 
An active energetic man like Theodoret, finding part of his 
diocese still adhering to the older and more familiar book, 
would naturally take strong measures to complete the change. 
In justification of his action he would be inclined to exaggerate 
any defects the book might appear to contain ; and we may be 

1 See Zahn, op. cit. pp. 38, 39. 

2 Rev. des Quest. Hist, April, 1883. Le Ave recodgwv de Tatien, p. 354. 

® In the Canons of Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa, A.D. 412—435, this rule is found : 
“Let the presbyters and deacons have a care that in all the churches there be pro- 
vided and read a copy of the distinct Gospel.” The ‘‘distinct” Gospel is here 
mixed ” or ‘* compiled” Gospel, that is, the Déatessaron. 
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opposed to the 
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quite sure that if he observed anything of a clearly heretical 
or apocryphal character in the work he would not have passed 
over the point.} 

Mr. Hemphill suggests that the heretical authorship rather 
than any internal defect of the book may have aroused the zeal 
of Theodoret, “who acted very much as a Romish Bishop in 
Ireland would act at the present day in suppressing the Pro- 
testant Bible, merely because it was Protestant.” There may 
be some truth in this view, though the approved use of the 
book for nearly three centuries would probably have more 
than cancelled the fact that the author had fallen into heresy, 
if Theodoret had not other strong reasons for his action. 
Mr. Hemphill’s comparison, however, is worth recalling here, 
since—-although the point probably escaped the reverend 
author’s observation—the illustration shows that the procedure 
of the Romish Bishop in Ireland to-day is not the result of 
innate Celtic perversity or of medizval corruption in Catholic 
doctrine, but is identical with the practice of the Church in 
the earliest ages. 

To reach our next witness we must leap over an interval of 
two centuries of time, and pass from the heart of Asia to the 
south of Italy. St. Victor of Capua, a lover of old manuscripts, 
and a widely read scholar, in a Preface to a Harmony of the 
Gospels which he edited about A.D. 545, tells us that he came by 
chance upon a Harmony compiled out of the four Gospels. The 
MS. contained neither the title of the work nor the name of 
the writer, so he set himself to discover its authorship. In his 
search he found in the writings of Eusebius two notices of such 
compositions. One, in Eusebius’s Epzstle to Carpianus, related 
that a certain Ammonius of Alexandria had composed a 
Harmony based on St. Matthew’s Gospel, with corresponding 
passages from the other Evangelists set in parallel columns. 


1 An obvious reason for Tatian’s omitting the genealogies would have been his 
inability to harmonize their apparent discrepancies. He could hardly have inserted 
two seemingly contradictory lists in immediate succession. Neither could he have 
dove-tailed them, as he does other incidents differently narrated in the separate 
narratives. On the other hand, if he inserted either St. Matthew’s list, or that of 
St. Luke, and ignored the other, the selection would have been invidious, and would 
have seemed to imply a condemnation of one of them. The plan which probably 
appeared to him likely to give least disedification was to omit both accounts. Several 
ways of reconciling the two Evangelists have been put forward since Tatian’s time. 
See Fouard’s Christ the Son of God, vol. i. pp. 372—383, or Didon’s Jesus Christ, 
vol. il. pp. 424—432. 

2 Op. cit. p. xvii. 
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As regards the other notice, Victor tells us that he learned 
“from Eusebius’s history that Tatian, a man of great erudition, 
and also a famous orator in his day, had composed a Gospel 
out of the four (canonical narratives) to which he had given 
the name Diapente.”} 

The MS. which Victor found was apparently a translation 
in very imperfect Latin of a work in some other language. He 
resolved to publish it, but substituted for the barbarous phrase- 
ology of the MS. the Latin text of St. Jerome, introducing also 
some modifications and emendations in the arrangement of the 
composition. This work, as contained in the Coder Fuldensts, 
has for a long time been received as one of the best copies of 
the true text of St. Jerome’s Latin Vulgate. Fortunately, 
however, for our interest in the Dzatessaron, the Capita, or 
Table of Contents, in part escaped revision, surviving in its 
primitive form. From it we are able to gather that the 
genealogies of our Lord, and the opening passage of St. Luke’s 
Gospel, now contained in Victor's Harmony, were not found 
in the original MS., which commenced with the text, “In the 
beginning was the Word.” 

For our next witness we have to return again to the East 
and to pass over a long period of six centuries. Dionysius 
Bar-Salibi, Bishop of Amida, in Armenia Major, about the end 
of the twelfth century, in a Preface to his Commentary on the 
Gospel of St. Mark, writes thus: 


Tatian, the disciple of St. Justin, the philosopher and martyr, 
compiled one Gospel out of the four, and called it the Déatessaron. 
On this book Mar Ephrem wrote a Commentary. Its first words are: 
‘Tn the beginning was the Word.” 

Elias of Salamis, who is also called Aphonius, composed a Gospel 
similar to the Diatessaron which Ammonius had made, and of which 
Eusebius makes mention in the prologue to the Canons of the Gospel. 


1 Dum fortuito in manus meas incideret unum ex quatuor Evangelium com- 
positum, et absente titulo, non invenirem nomen auctoris, diligenter inquirens quis 
gesta vel dicta Domini nostri Evangelica lectione discreta, in ordinem quo se con- 
sequi videbantur, non minimo studii labore redegerit, reperi Ammonium quemdam 
Alexandrinum, qui Canonum quoque Zvangeliz fertur inventor, Matthzi Evangelio 
reliquorum trium excerpta junxisse ac in unam seriem Evangelium nexuisse. .. . 
Ex historia quoque ejus comperi, quod Tatianus, vir eruditissimus, et orator illius 
temporis clarissimus unum ex quatuor compaginaverit Evangelium cui titulum 
Diapente imposuit.” (Migne, Lat. Patrol, vol. 68, col. 251, 252.) The word 
Diapente is clearly a slip of the memory or a mistake for the term Diatessaron on 
the part of Victor. This latter word is found in all known MSS. of Eusebius’s 
History, in the passage to which Victor refers. Some accidental confusion between 
the Greek words for fous and five probably caused the error. 
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For when Elias had sought for that Diatessaron and could not find it, 
he composed another after its likeness. And Elias finds fault with 
the Canons of Eusebius, pointing out errors contained in them, and 
very justly. But this copy made by Eusebius is rarely to be met 
with.! 


It will be noticed in the above extract Bar-Salibi dis- 
tinguished three different Harmonies, or Diatessarons, as he calls 
them; one by Tatian, one by Ammonius (died A.D. 243), and 
one by Elias of Salamis. He therefore cannot be said to have 
confounded different works. Moreover, his own Commentary 
on the Gospels, which we still possess, proves him to be an 
erudite scholar. This being so, his testimony regarding Tatian’s 
Harmony is worthy of the highest credit. Accordingly, when 
he tells us that the Dzatessaron began with the words: “In the 
beginning,” &c., and that St. Ephrem wrote a Commentary on 
it, we feel that we have been put in possession of two pieces of 
evidence of the utmost importance. 

There is one more witness well worth citing, as he has made 
an observation regarding the character of the composition of 
the Dzatessaron of considerable value to us, especially since it 
helps to correct an erroneous impression which the words of 
Theodoret were calculated to produce. Ebed-Jesu, a Nestorian 
Bishop who died A.D. 1308, has referred to the Diatessaron in 
these terms : 


When Tatian, a certain philosopher, had mentally grasped the 
meaning of the narratives of the Evangelists, and had understood the 
object of their Divine work, he collected from the four of them that 
excellent work which he called the Déafessaron, in which, whilst he 
most carefully followed the right order of the words and deeds of the 
Saviour, he did not add a single sentence of his own.” 


The Abbé Martin has justly contended that as Ebed-Jesu 
was one of the few witnesses familiar with the Dzatessaron, his 
evidence as to its character must be admitted to be of the 
greatest weight.* 

There have been long known to scholars a few other 
references to the Dzatessaron which occasionally misinterpret 
or misquote the older notices, and confound the works of 


1 Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, tom. ii. p. 160. See also tom. i. p. 58. 
2 Mai, Script. Vet. Nov. col. x. p. 191. 
3 See Revue des Quest. pp. 361, 362. 
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Tatian and Ammonius,} but the evidence which we have already 
adduced would seem sufficient to convince any but the most 
prejudiced and unreasonable of men that Tatian did write 
a Diatessaron. 

Yet that evidence was rejected by the “critics” of the 
Tiibingen school. Rationalists committed to the doctrine that 
our canonical Gospels, and especially that of St.John are 
apocryphal documents dating from late in the second century, 
clearly perceived that the admission of a Harmony of these 
four Gospels by Tatian would be fatal to their theory. The 
greatest pains were accordingly devoted to whittle down, 
explain away, or obscure the historical evidence for the Déates- 
saron, The witnesses were discredited. The slightest confusion 
of statement was exaggerated. The actual meaning of many 
of the passages was distorted. And, finally, the most audacious 
and unfounded statements regarding the nature of the evidence 
as a whole were asserted in a perfectly reckless manner. We 
cannot give the reader a better idea of the trustworthiness and 
general character of what is called “advanced thought” and 
“the higher criticism” than by citing a paragraph from the 
work entitled Swpernatural Religion, which ran through half 
a dozen editions in the first six months after its publication 
in 1875. These are the words in which the verdict of the 
“most enlightened modern criticism” regarding the Dzatessaron 
was pronounced : 


There is no authority for saying that Tatian’s Gospel was a harmony 
of the four Gospels at all, and the name Déa/essaron was not only not 
given by Tatian himself to the work, but was merely the usual foregone 
conclusion of the Christians of the third and fourth centuries, that 
everything in the shape of Evangelical literature must be dependent on 
the Gospels adopted by the Church. Those, however, who called 


1 Thus, Gregory Bar-Hebreeus (died 1286) is obviously reproducing in a some- 
what blundering fashion, the passage from Bar-Salibi, when he says: ‘* When 
Eusebius of Czesarea saw the confusion which Ammonius of Alexandria had made in 
the Gospel, that is the Déatessaron, the compiled Gospel, whose beginning is, ‘ In 
the beginning was the Word,’ and Mar Ephrem has expounded it ; he preserved the 
four Gospels in the completeness of their form, but showed the agreement of the 
words by Canons written in red.” (Assemani, 47d. Or. i. 57.) Here the two 
Diatessarons mentioned by Bar-Salibi are confounded, and Tatian’s work is described 
as if it were that of Ammonius. 

Ebed-Jesu himself has also elsewhere accidentally confounded Tatian and Ammo- 
nius: ‘The Gospel which an Alexandrian of the name of Ammonius collected—he 
is also called Tatian— and called it the Diatessaron.” (Assemani, 576. Or. iii, 1. 12.) 
The error contained here, as Moesinger suggests, probably had its root in careless- 
ness similar to that of Bar-Hebrzus, 
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the Gospel used by Tatian the Gospel according to the Hebrews, must 
have read the work, and all that we know confirms their conclusion. ... 
No one seems to have seen Tatian’s Harmony, probably for the simple 
reason that there was no such work.! 


Fortunately for the interests of truth, the higher criticism 
does not constitute a final court of appeal in questions of 
Scripture evidences. There is always the possibility of its 
judgments being upset by some new fact coming to light; and 
from most unlikely quarters such facts have not unfrequently 
turned up in recent times. Indeed, the only thing that is 
remarkable in the present case, is what we may call the pro- 
digality with which, in the space of less than a score of years, 
evidence has been poured in on us with respect to the Diates- 
saron. So complete, in fact, has the proof now been made, 
that we believe even the author of Supernatural Religion, 
reckless as he has shown himself in his rejection of all testi- 
mony tending to establish the authenticity of the Gospels, 
would not any longer have the hardihood to oppose the 
admission of Tatian’s Dzatessaron. 

In the year 1876, within a few months after the appearance 
of Supernatural Religion, there was published in London, from 
a very old St. Petersburg MS., an apocryphal Syriac work called 
the Doctrine of Addat. Readers of Father Thurston’s articles 
in THE MONTH in last September and May have been already 
familiarized with its character. It professes to give a history 
of the foundation of Christianity in the city of Edessa, and it 
contains the following passage : 


Moreover many people assembled day by day and came together 
for prayer and for the reading of the Old Testament, and the New, the 
Diatessaron. And they believed in the resurrection of the dead.” 


The evidence here given of the antiquity of the use of the 
Diatessaron in Syria is of considerable value. The date of 
the composition of the Doctrine is a subject of much dispute, 
ana the period at which certain corruptions were introduced 


1 Supernatural Religion, vol. ii. pp. 158, 159. 

2 The Doctrine of Addai the Apostle. London: G. Phillips, 1876. This work had 
been published previously, in 1864, in a fragmentary form by Cureton from MSS. in 
the British Museum. In the British Museum MS. the unmeaning word Diatornun 
was found instead of Diatessaron. Cureton at the time conjectured that it was a 
corruption for Déatessaron, and the truth of his conjecture was established by the 
St. Petersburg MS. which clearly contains the word Diatessaron. (Phillips, op. cit. 
p. 94; and Lightfoot, Contemporary Review, 1876, p. 1137.) 
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into the original form of the work is still more difficult to 
determine. The legend of the finding of the Cross by 
Protoniké, for instance, is, as Father Thurston has shown, 
most probably an: interpolation of the fifth century.! Still the 
document must be very ancient. The St. Petersburg MS. 
belongs to the sixth century; the British Museum MS. most 
probably to the fifth, We have an Armenian version, with 
which Faustus of Byzantium, writing before A.D. 430, was 
acquainted,” and the work, at least in its original form, must 
have been already old when it was translated into Greek before 
Eusebius wrote his Hzstory, about A.D. 325. The passage we 
have cited bears no appearance of being an interpolation. But 
even if it be a corruption it must have been inserted by one to 
whom the public use of the canonical Gospels was not yet old 
and familiar. We may, therefore, consider it fairly established 
that these words were written before the end of the third 
century.* Yet even at this early period the custom of reading 
the Diatessaron in church had been so long established that it 
had worked its way into the mythical traditions of the past. 
As Mr. Harris justly observes: “We are entitled to infer that 
at the time of the composition of the Doctrine (or of the 
insertion of this passage in it) the use of the Dzatessaron was 
so habitual in the city of Edessa that the writer of legends 
had no idea of the prevalence of any other custom at an earlier 
time ; for if the idea had been present to him of the circulation 
of any such earlier Gospel, he would not have made his apostles 
and primitive teachers gather the people together to the hearing 
of the Diatessaron. ... And since a large part of a century 
must be allowed for the growth of the tradition in the Church 
as to the use of the Harmony by the apostolic men who 
brought Christianity to Edessa, we are obliged to regard the 
passage quoted above as evidence for the circulation of the 
Diatessaron in Edessa at a time very soon after its com- 
position.” 4 

In this same year, 1876, occurred another and far more 
important event in the history of the Dzazessaron than had yet 
taken place. It will be remembered that a few pages back we 


1 Cf. THE MONTH for September, p. 45, and the May number, pp. 89, et seq. 

* THE MONTH, September, p. 44. 

3 Mr. Rendel Harris argues plausibly that the passage was written even before 
A.D. 217. See The Diatessaron of Tatian, p. 10. 
4 Tid, 
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cited from Bar-Salibi a passage in which that writer said that 
St. Ephrem had written a Commentary on the Diatessaron. Now 
in May, 1876, there issued from the press of the Mechitarist 
Fathers of St. Lazarus in Venice, an unpretentious little volume 
entitled, “Avangeltt Concordantis Expositio, facta a Sancto 
Ephrzemo, Doctore Syro, in Latinum translata a R. P. Joanne 
Baptista Aucher, Mechitarista, cujus versionem emendavit 
adnotationibus illustravit et edidit Dr. Georgius Moesinger.” 
For four years this work seems to have completely escaped 
the notice of the literary world. Few Catholic writers receive 
much favour from the Protestant Reviews, and if they write 
in Latin their chance of attracting attention is still further 
diminished. A single fact in relation to the present work will 
illustrate this in a striking manner. The late Dr. Lightfoot 
was probably as well abreast of current literature on Scriptural 
questions as any man in Europe. Dr.Sanday says of him: 
“In reference to exegesis and criticism, I doubt if it is any 
exaggeration to say that up to the date of his transference to 
Durham, not a monograph of any importance in England, 
France, Italy, or Germany seems to have escaped him.”! And 
Mr. Watkins, apparently an intimate friend of the great 
Protestant scholar who has written so well in defence of the 
foundations of Christianity, objects to the introduction of 
any limitation.2 We believe that Dr. Sanday’s statement is 
substantially true. Yet, when Lightfoot published in the 
Contemporary Review of May, 1877, the able article on Tatian 
to which we have more than once referred, he was in complete 
ignorance of the volume of Dr. Moesinger, printed twelve 
months before, and a mere reference to which would have 
closed the whole dispute. 

Even Catholic Reviews, as far as we have observed, seem 
not to have noticed the book, and they certainly did not 
recognize its importance. Fully four years after its publication, 
Dr. Ezra Abbot, an American scholar, in his Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, first directed public attention to the work, and 
from that time it has been an object of the keenest interest to 
all students of early Christian literature. In the following year 
Dr. Wace made British readers acquainted with it in his able 
essays in the Quarterly Review and the Expositor, and Professor 


1 Expositor, July, 1886, p. 13. 
2 Modern Criticism and the Fourth Gospel. By H.:W. Watkins, D.D. 1890, 
». 338, n. 
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Harnack discussed it in a German theological: Review.’ It is, 
however, to the great monograph by Zahn, published towards 
the end of the same year,’ that general appreciation of the 
treasure thus brought to light is due. In that masterly piece 
of scholarship, besides an exhaustive historical dissertation on 
the evidence for the Diatessaron, to which all subsequent writers 
are deeply indebted, there is contained a- most elaborate and 
ingenious attempt by means of the materials supplied by 
Moesinger’s work, combined with the writings of the Syriac 
author Aphraates, and other Eastern sources, to restore a large 
part of the original text of the Diatessaron, the zpsissima verba 
of Tatian. But Zahn’s book had ultimately a still more im- 
portant effect. It led, as we shall see later on, to the virtual 
discovery of the four-fold Harmony itself! 

The volume edited by Moesinger, as its title indicates, is 
nothing less than a Latin translation from the Armenian 
language of St. Ephrem’s Commentary on the Concordant 
Gospel—which “ Concordant Gospel” is Tatian’s Harmony. 

St. Ephrem, the great Syrian Father whose life covers the 
larger part of the fourth century, was a writer of extraordinary 
fertility both in prose and verse. Sozomen says of him that he 
wrote three million lines. Nestorians and Monophysites have 
even vied with Christians in their praises of his genius and 
sanctity ; and in the sacred liturgies of the former he is styled 
“the Syrian sun, the Pillar of the Church, and the Lyre of the 
Holy Spirit.”* 

Though much of what he wrote has been lost, many valuable 
works of his have been from time to time added to the great 
edition of his writings published by Assemani in the middle of 
last century. In the year 1836 an Armenian edition of a consi- 
derable portion of his writings was published by Father Aucher 
of the Mechitarist Fathers of the Monastery of San Lazzaro in 
Venice. Many of these Fathers are, we believe, natives of 
Armenia, and they have done much for the literature of their 
country. In the second volume of Aucher’s edition was contained 
St. Ephrem’s Commentary on the Diatessaron. It had, there- 
fore, in 1876, been already in public print for forty years, 

1 Mr. Hemphill gives a very interesting sketch of the reception of Moesinger’s 
work. See the Diatessaron, pp. xx—xxiil. 

2 Forschungen zur Geschichte des neutestamantlichen Kanons. Von Theodor 
Zahn, Professor der Theologie in Erlangen. I. Theil. Zatéan’s Diatessaron. 


(Erlangen, 1881.) 
3 See Hymni ct Sermones S. Ephrem. T. Lamy. Mechlin, 1882, p. xxi. 
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but since it existed only in the Armenian language it remained 
absolutely unknown, even to scholars. About the year 1841, 
Father Aucher made a Latin translation of Ephrem’s Com- 
mentary, but failed to publish it before his death in 1854.1 

Some years after Aucher’s death his Latin translation 
was entrusted by the Mechitarist Fathers to Dr. Moesinger, 
together with another Armenian MS. which had come into the 
possession of the monastery after the original edition had been 
in great part printed. With the assistance of this second MS., 
which proved of great utility in the case of several dacune and 
doubtful readings in the former Codex, Moesinger devoted 
himself to a careful revision of Aucher’s translation, and finally 
produced the emended Latin work given to the press in 1876.” 
Both Armenian MSS., though independent of each other, acci- 
dentally coincide as regards the year in which they were copied, 
A.D. 1195. The version of the Commentary which they contain 
is a translation from the Syriac, and bears marks of great anti- 
quity. In the judgment of Moesinger and the Mechitarist 
scholars the language is that of the Armenian literature of the 
fifth century. This brings us back to within a century of its 
original composition. From the frequency of Syriac construc- 
tions and other signs contained in the Armenian work, Moesinger 
holds it to be certain that the translator has given an extremely 
literal version. Following on the same lines, Aucher and 
Moesinger have endeavoured to give as exact a word for word 
translation of the Armenian as possible; so that the present 


1 Father Aucher, who was a man of great erudition, has probably done more 
than any other scholar for the cultivation of Armenian literature. He was the 
author of several grammars and lexicons of that language for the use of European 
students. One is rather surprised to learn that Lord Byron was for a time amongst 
his most assiduous pupils. An Armenian Grammar by the author of Childe Harold 
seems a hardly less incongruous idea than a volume on Natural History by Oliver 
Goldsmith, yet Byron had at one time actually prepared such a work for publication. 
In Moore’s Life of Byron we have come across an intended preface to this Grammar, 
which contains the following interesting passage: ‘‘On my arrival at Venice in the 
year 1816, I found my mind in a state which required study, of a nature which 
should leave little scope for imagination and furnish some difficulty in the pursuit. 
At this period I was much struck with the society of the Convent of St. Lazarus.... 
The neatness, the gentleness, the unaffected devotion, the accomplishments, and the 
virtues of the Order are well fitted to strike the man of the world with the conviction 
that ‘there is another and a better’ even in this life.” (vol. iii, p. 336.) In vol. vi. 
there is given a translation from the Armenian of two of St. Paul’s Epistles, with the 
note: ‘Done into English by me, January—February, 1817, at the Convent of 
St. Lazaro, with the aid and exposition of the Armenian text by the Rev. Paschal 
Aucher.—Byron.” 

2 See Moesinger’s Evang. Concord. Expos. pp. x. xi. 
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Latin version is a very close rendering of the original Syriac of 
St. Ephrem. 

That this book is both. a commentary on the Dzatessaron 
and a genuine work of St. Ephrem is proved beyond the possi- 
bility of doubt. In the first place we know from the Doctrine of 
Addai, and from Theodoret, that a harmonized Gospel narrative 
circulated in Syria from the second to the-fifth century. Here 
we have an Armenian translation dating from the fifth century 
of a Syriac Commentary on such a harmonized Gospel. Then 
we know from Theodoret that Tatian’s Harmony omitted the 
genealogies. The genealogies are absent from this com- 
mentary. Bar-Salibi informed us that Tatian’s Dzatessaron 
commenced with the sentence: “In the beginning was the 
Word.” The first text commented on in the present work 
is that very phrase. Bar-Salibi also told us that St. Ephrem 
wrote a Commentary on the Dzatessaron. This Commentary is 
found amongst other writings claiming to be St. Ephrem’s, and 
is clearly a translation of a Syriac work composed in his time. 
Furthermore, there are many internal indications both in style 
and matter which by themselves alone would be enough to 
prove that this work has been written by the author of other 
works known to be genuine writings of St. Ephrem.! 

St. Ephrem’s Commentury does not give the entire text 
of the Diatessaron. He merely selects words and sentences 
of interest or importance on which he comments at greater or 
less length. Sometimes the explanatory note is very diffuse ; 
at other times merely a line or two. Thus to the text, “In the 
beginning was the Word,” or rather, “From the beginning,” as 
the Armenian reads, Ephrem devotes three pages,’ whilst to 
the five following sentences he gives only as many lines. On 
the birth of John the Baptist he fills nine pages, and on the 
text, Quis me tetigit, in connection with the cure of the woman 
with the issue of blood, he gives a homily extending over 
fourteen pages.2 Yet all the events from the beginning of 
Palm Sunday to the Last Supper receive but twelve pages.‘ 
Sometimes he annotates four or five texts immediately succeed- 
ing each other in the Gospel; sometimes he only takes texts 
at considerable intervals apart. 

From a study of the order in which these texts are 
expounded we learn the interesting circumstance that St.Victor’s 


1 Moesinger, op. cit. Introd. pp. vi—ix, gives an admirable summary of the 
evidence. * Lbid. pp. 2—5. % bid. pp. 76—90. 4 Jbid. pp. 207—219. 
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brilliant guess in the sixth century was correct-—that, in fact, 
the harmonized Gospel which came into his hands was a Latin 
version of Tatian’s Déatessaron. Oddly enough we now find 
that we have been in possession of what is substantially Tatian’s 
four-fold Gospel for thirteen centuries without being aware of 
the fact! The Harmony, however, as published by Victor, had 
received from him such a thorough revision as regards the text, 
in order to bring it into harmony with the language of the 
Latin Vulgate, that it practically gives no help in the effort to 
restore the original readings of Tatian. Even the serial order 





of the narrative was in some places considerably modified by 
him, a fact which probably prevented an earlier recognition of 
its identity. It is on account of these changes in the arrange- 
ment of the Harmony that the survival of the Table of Contents 
of the MS. in its orignal form, to which we have before alluded, 
is so fortunate. Thus, the emended Harmony, as published by 
Victor of Capua, commences not with the text: “In the beginning 
was the Word,” but with the introductory verses at the head of 
St. Luke’s Gospel. Again, in chapter v. we have the genealogies 
of our Lord according to St. Luke and St. Matthew given in 
succession.” 

Moesinger fixes the time of the composition of the Com- 
mentary by St. Ephrem, as A.D. 364. Zahn, however, adopts 
the year A.D. 373, immediately before the Saint’s death, as the 
more accurate date. The most valuable part of the contents 
are the sentences of the Dzatessaron selected by Ephrem for 
his comments. Their chief importance lies in the light 
which they throw on the original text of Tatian. A study 
of these readings proves that the Dzatessaron Gospel text is 
different from that of the Peshito, or Syriac Vulgate version 
of the Bible. The Deatessaron text, in fact, seems to agree 
with an ancient Syriac version of the New Testament, frag- 
ments of which were first edited by Dr. Cureton about forty 
years ago, and which is known as the Curetonian Syriac. Now 
the Peshito version of the New Testament is itself of great 

1 The seeming oddity however has had its parallel in the case of the recovery 
of the Apology of Aristides, which was identified shortly afterwards by Mr. Armitage 
Robinson with a speech in the well-known story of Barlaam and Josaphat; and also 
in that of the epitaph of Abercius, previously possessed by us in a work of Simeon 
the Metaphrast. See Father Lucas’s article in THE Monru, August, 1891, p. 510. 

“ See Migne, Patr. Lat. vol. 68, col. 255, 256. These passages, as we have 
seen, were known not to have been contained in the Déatessaron. In the old Table 


of Contents, however, the first heading is I. Lz frincipio erat verbum, and there is 


no sign of the genealogies, 
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antiquity. Dr. Westcott assures us that “there is no reason to 
desert the opinion of the most competent scholars that the 
formation of the Peshito is to be fixed within the first half of 
the second century.”! 

But many able critics have held that the Curctonian Syriac 
is a still older version, and some seem to look on the Peshzto as 
a revised form of that ancient translation. These latter points, 
however, are by no means established. Anyhow, the Deates- 
saron in its most primitive shape was more closely connected 
with the Gospel text exhibited in the peculiar version known as 
the Curetonzan, than with that of the Peshzto.2 The Peshito itself, 
however, had already secured an important and generally recog- 
nized position before the time of St. Ephrem, and some scholars 
think they have detected a tendency already at work in the 
time of St. Ephrem’s Commentary to modify the peculiar 
readings of the Diatessaron, so as to bring them more into 
harmony with the common or Peshzto form of the Gospel text 
In his Commentary Ephrem occasionally refers to a Greca Lectio, 
which may be either an independent version of the Gospels in 
the Greek language, or the Syriac Peshzto, as translated from 
or revised with the assistance of the Greek.! 

The Commentary thus establishes the existence of at least 
two versions of the Gospels, in addition to the Déatessaron, as 
current in the time of St.Ephrem. In the words of Professor 
Fuller, “Ephrem’s Commentary exhibits the Church of Edessa 
about the period between A.D. 364—373 as in a state of trans- 
ition as regards the Gospels of the New Testament. Side by 
side with Tatian’s Harmony (=Scrzptura), which was used in 
the churches, and which Ephrem expounded exegetically, was 
the Peshito version of the Gospels ; this was in use among men 
of his own education, partly on account of the acceptance of 
this version in other churches, and partly on account of a 
deficient acquaintance with the Gospels in Greek. Gradually 

1 History of the Canon, p. 240. See also Cardinal Wiseman, Hore Syriace, 
pp- I10, seq. 

* See Moesinger, p. ix. Professor Zahn gives an elaborate and forcible argument 
proving that Tatian employed the Curefondan version in constructing his Harmony, 
op. cit. pp. 232—235. There is, however, an extract from a letter of his dated 1888, 
printed in Mr. Watkins’ AModern Criticism and the Fourth Gospel, p. 384, in which 
he seems to have been since led to modify his view as to the relative antiquity of the 
Diatessaron and the Curetonian version. 

% This view seems to us erroneous. There is, we believe, every reason to consider 
that Ephrem’s citations accurately represent the original text of the Diatessaron. We 


will return to the point later on. 
4 See Moesinger, op. cit. pp. 28, 116, 228; and Zahn, op. cit. pp. 60-—64. 
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the Peshito—more complete, more correct, and more in agree- 
ment with the true form of the Evangelium used by the Greek- 
speaking portion of the great Church Catholic—dispossessed 
the Dzatessaron ; and Theodoret’s action was but one step in 
the process.”! 

A still earlier writer than St. Ephrem has also been shown to 
have made considerable use of the Diatessaron. Aphraates the 
Persian, Bishop and Abbot of the Convent of St. Matthew, near 
Mosul, about the year A.D. 336, delivered a series of homilies 
which are found to follow the order of the Déatessaron from 
chapter viii. to chapter xxix.? Professor Zahn has carefully 
collected all the Gospel citations contained in these sermons, 
and they have proved of great value both in vindicating the 
antiquity and authenticity of the Tatianic text in Ephrem’s 
Commentary, and in helping to partially fill up the large inter- 
stices left between the sentences of the Gospel selected by the 
Saint for comment. It should not, however, be supposed that 
Zahn restored the entire Dzatessaron. The texts which he has 
been able to collect from Ephrem and Aphraates, supplemented 
by other sources, do not make up more than about a sixth part 
of the entire Harmony. Their great value lies in the fact that 
they give us a practically perfect knowledge of the serial order 
of the Dzatessaron, and most probably the true primitive readings 
of Tatian’s work. In so far as they accomplish this latter result 
they restore to us a Gospel text current in the middle of the 
second century. 

There remains one more stage in the eventful history of this 
Gospel Harmony, now more than seventeen hundred years old. 
This final stage consists in the discovery and publication, in 
1888, of the Diatessaron itself from an Arabic MS. of the 
Vatican Library. A truly felicitous memorial to commemorate 
the recent sacerdotal Jubilee of our Holy Father Leo XIII. 

As, however, our present essay has already outrun the limits 
allotted to us in a single number of THE MONTH, we must 
postpone the sketch of the history of this last episode, as well 
as the treatment of certain questions regarding the character 
and contents of Tatian’s work. 

M. MAHER. 


1 Dictionary of Christian Biography, art. ‘ Tatian,” p. 796. 
2 See Vigouroux’s Dictionnaire de la Bible, art. ‘‘Aphraate” (J. Parisot), 1892, 
col. 736—738; Zahn, op. cit. pp. 72—89, 112, seq.; also Harris, op. cit. pp. 19—22. 
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Ir the English language is not yet universal, and, face our 
sanguine American cousins, is never likely to drive all others 
out of the field, it has none the less given the very best 
guarantees for its own survival by showing a marvellous power 
of assimilating incongruous .materials. Probably the most 
attractive language to the foreigner is in general that in which 
he most readily finds his own again. If so, our own English 
mother tongue, amongst all existing languages, makes the 
highest bid for popularity. Like the great Roman Empire of 
old, there is nothing of exclusiveness in her organization. By 
offering her citizenship without reserve to all who are willing to 
pay her nominal obedience, she assimilates and binds closely 
to herself a host of strength-giving elements, in virtue of which 
she may still hope to live and flourish when the primitive Saxon 
stock may have dwindled down to numerical insignificance. It 
may be perhaps that she exercises her hospitality a little indis- 
creetly at times. There are even some who would compare her 
history to that of a great river, which beginning life as a burn 
on the mountain-side is degraded in its old age to become the 
cloaca maxima of grimy towns and cities. But the common sense 
of the Anglo-Saxon race does not hold with such purism, and, 
taken with all its faults, we say there was never a nobler 
instrument for the expression of thought than our own English 
tongue at the present day. None the less, we need not refuse 
our sympathy to those of an older generation who find 
modern talk almost as strange as modern manners. “There 
is nae living,’ says Meg Dods in St. Ronan’s Well, “there is nae 
living for new words in this new world neither, and that’s 
another vex to auld folks as me.” 


1 The Stanford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and Phrases. Edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press by C. A. M. Fennell, D.Litt. xvi. 826 pp. 4to. 
Cambridge, 1892, 

VOL. LXXVI. Z 
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Perhaps it was some ideal Meg Dods of a literary turn of 
mind whom the late Mr. J. F. Stanford had in view when he 
began collecting materials on a large scale for a Dictionary of 
Anglicised Words and Phrases. His idea seems to have been 
that such a work would serve three useful objects: “ F7zrs¢, that 
it would enable the ‘English reader’ to find out the meaning 
and history of the foreign words and phrases which occur so 
frequently in English literature ; secondly, that it would register 
the increase of the English vocabulary directly due to the 
adoption and naturalization of foreign words since the intro- 
duction of printing ; thzrdly, that it would record all English 
words of foreign origin which have retained or reverted to their 
native form.”? 

Mr. Stanford unhappily died before he had made any 
considerable progress with the work he had inaugurated, but 
he left to the University of Cambridge a bequest of £5,000 for 
the completion of a dictionary which was to be carried out on 
the same lines. The legacy was accepted in 1882, and the 
syndics of the University Press were fortunate enough to 
secure the services as editor of Dr. C. A. M. Fennell, the author 
of a well-known commentary on Pindar, and a distinguished 
adherent of the new school of German philology. By his 
untiring energy, but in strict adherence to the lines rather 
rigidly laid down by the Syndics, the work has now happily 
been brought to completion. It may be said here, once for all, 
that, making reasonable allowances for the difficulties insepar- 
able from such an undertaking, the objects mentioned above 
have all been fairly attained. The Stanford Dictionary is a 
really substantial contribution to the history of the English 
language, and it is worthy to take its place by the side of the 
great dictionary of the Philological Society, which in the articles 
common to the two it in many ways supplements and improves 
upon. 
It was not, we may believe, altogether an easy task to 
interpret the terms of the bequest and to decide what should 
and should not be included under the expression “ Anglicised ” 
words and phrases. The conclusion arrived at by the Syndics 
and the Editor, after consulting the materials already prepared 
by Mr. Stanford, may best perhaps be gathered from the 
following extract from the Introduction : 


1 Introduction, p. v. 
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The term “ Anglicised” has been taken to mean (a) “ borrowed and 
wholly or partly naturalized,” as amity, bagatelle, calibre, calico, elegant, 
Jtummery, potato ; (6) “used in English literature without naturalization” 
(often, however, with more or less mispronunciation), as amour (Mod.), 
café, embonpoint, enfant terrible, flotilla, genius, non compos mentis, onus 
probandi ; (c) “familiarized by frequent quotation,” such as vevenons a 
nos moutons, littera scripta manet, omne ignotum pro magnifico est, ora 
pro nobis, which are not Anglicised at all in the strict application of the 
term, but which it is convenient to include with such phrases as @ /ort 
et a travers, amende honorable, enfant terribl:, non compos mentis, onus 


proband. 


Having arrived, however, at this interpretation of the signi- 
ficant word, it still remained to determine limits within which 
to confine the inquiry ; for it did not seem to be the testator’s 
intention that the whole army of French and Latin importations 
since the Conquest should be regarded as true exotics. Without 
entering into detail, it may suffice to say that the Stanford 
Dictionary professes, roughly speaking, to include 


(1) All the words and phrases borrowed directly from any language 
except French, Latin, Greek, and old Celtic, e.g., darouche, bungalow, 
droshky, Ewigkeit, fresco, guerilla, salaam. 

(2) All Latin and Greek words which preserve their original form, 
as well as phrases in common use, ¢.g., animal, habitat, phalanx, radius, 
thesis, ad amussim, flagrante delicto, to prepon (16 mpérov). 

(3) All Latin, Greek, and French words imported into English since 
the introduction of printing, whether altered or unaltered, e.g., cad, 


assport, pyramid, sequel, vivify. 
PD » Seq J 


In accordance with a scheme from which the above is 
condensed, materials have been collected and arranged during 
the past eight years by the Editor and some few voluntecr 
assistants. About 100,000 quotations were prepared, of which 
about 40,000 have been utilized. With regard to the number 
and nature of the entries included in the work, this further 
extract from the Preface may be of interest : 


The Dictionary, including the Supplement, contains 12,798 articles 
(which treat of 13,018 words and phrases) and 2,708 cross-references. 
The 12,798 articles are concerned with 10,927 words, 1,813 phrases, 
and 278 quotations, proverbs, or maxims. ‘The distinction between 
“word” and “phrase” has been in many cases arbitrary, as also, in 
fewer instances, has been that between “ phrase” and “ quotation.” 
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The 13,018 words and phrases comprise : 








I iii cei Santcevanlerees ae 1 Te vciesicncerncaien 147 
WUE Ysa sscrawincsedaices tawetnene 3,797 | Aramaic, Ethiopic, Hebrew.. 133 
REPRE e contac eisorasnncssecieesos BOS | MORIA: ccoscicccneywscsesesers 31 
PAT 5 osGc'ei<idawseaisian on'e/oncisiee PeDQO ALA o's oct osccecnveuisa ssansiece 47 
PMP sconce cha cussun suas EO MISEIODY 6's «555 5 seascnccnce dove 48 
POTRUIIOS Es cosicccsvenenosctes PEA | CMUIORG Sb encsccvicecrcennev esses 25 
EERIE PIERO PPE ESS | PAE og ces svisccisarecnsssee a7 
RGRMM Yc c den acnwanceceonenie S00 1B  cacakenssncixicnrinaae 3% 
AMMA VIRIN c5cscessicsccces es 33 | American Indian, &c. ...... 81 
ROOMIE)  hoicns cies siancnd see seat 113 | Various languages from which 
BRMINIIIG 265.554 sis oneteseak joan os 336 only a few words are taken. 134 
RRRURENTAG 05'S cscs snniceecaiebieces 32 | from French 1380 

ECR SABED ise cian ovo wicivesesieuiniseinSs 162 | English*; from Latin.. 653 ;2,076 
PEG princnesnsislendeidtosarasnes 225 | \ from Greek. 43- 


* The French words which have not been naturalized, and the Latin 
and Greek words which have kept or reverted to their native form, are 
here classed separately from words derived from French or Latin, which 
have been altered or naturalized ; as very many words of the class in 
question are homologous with words which have been introduced too 
early or too late to be included in this work. Words borrowed from 
other languages, whether adopted or adapted, are all counted together. 


Speaking from the point of view of the casual reader who 
may turn over the pages in an idle moment, Dr. Fennell’s 
Dictionary offers many more points of general interest than the 
work of Dr. Murray. The foreign importations are the plums 
of the lexicographer. In Dr. Fennell’s work they are found all 
together. In Dr. Murray’s they are necessarily removed to 
judicious intervals by the breadstuffs of home manufacture. 
It would have been easy of course to swell the list given 
above to double or treble its present dimensions. The editor 
has had to exercise a rigid control upon the scraps of French 
or psceudo-French with which the second-rate novelist loves 
to adorn his, but more particularly her, pages. So too the 
native terms which give local colouring to the records of modern 
travel, the numberless technical phrases mostly of Latin or 
Greek origin employed by scientists and specialists in their 
various professions, the many quotations from the classics 
to be found on every page of such writers as R. Burton, the 
author of Zhe Anatomy of Melancholy, Sir Thomas Browne, 
or in modern times, Kenelm H. Digby, have only been admitted 
with great reserves. It is impossible to please every one in 
making such a selection, and in some classes of words, as I may 
take occasion to note later, the editor would have done well 
to make his work a little more comprehensive, but on the whole 
he has undoubtedly used his discretion wisely. A volume 
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more bulky than the present would not only have been more 
costly, but it would have been less practically useful. 

One of the most interesting features of the Dictionary may 
be found in the record it offers of our national blunders. 
Most of these are to be found in our French importations, 
but there are a few which belong to Latin and other languages. 
It is a little astonishing, be it said by the way, that in the 
phrase cuz bono? the editor does not more clearly notice and 
stigmatize the misapprehension by which nine-tenths of those 
who use it understand it to be the equivalent of “to what good 
purpose?” Taking, however, our blunders all in all they are 
not so very numerous or disgraceful. Vom de plume, en deshabillé, 
double entendre, a Poutrance, and perhaps soubriguet, almost 
exhaust the list of those which have any claim to be regarded 
as naturalized in England, and for several of these Dr. Fennell 
shows us that the history of the word can be pleaded in 
extenuation. Perhaps that which jars most upon French ears 
is double entendre. Yet the Editor states, it is a pity he has not 
given any reference, that it is a genuine French form of the 
seventeenth century. Doubel entendement at any rate apparently 
exists in Trevisa; and Dr. Fennell considers himself warranted 
in saying, “The attempt to alter extendre to entente is both 
mistaken and unnecessary, as the usual phrase constitutes an 
interesting instance of the survival in a foreign land of a phrase 
which has died out in its native country.” For nom de plume 
there is little to be said, save that it has been forged upon the 
model of a more correct idiom, xom de guerre, imported into 
English as carly as the days of Dryden. A J'outrance as it is 
commonly but incorrectly printed, possibly owes the intruding 7 
to a transposition in its oldest French form. A outrance means 
literally ¢o extremities, and preserved originally in French the 
? which the word has in the Italian original o/tranza. However, 
it is curious that in our language the phrase first appears in 
the mock English form fo utterance. Later on, possibly from 
the analogy of fo the uttermost, it is found as ¢o the utterance, 
and then resuming its French dress it is printed @ /'outrance. 
Deshabillé seems to have undergone a somewhat similar 
experience. Originally it must have had its legitimate four 
syllables, as the form disadbilly used by Mrs. Manley (1709) 
clearly proves. But the word was recognized as French 
and carelessly printed without the accent, and pronunciation 
followed the spelling. 
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After all, this is not a very shameful record. Of course there 
are numberless blunders due to individual writers, but they 
do not seem asa rule to be copied and perpetuated. Fxcorer 
as a verb is sometimes to be met with, @ Za bonheur is not 
unknown, artiste is persistently used as a feminine, béte notre 
illicitly changes its spelling with its sex, espionnage is mulcted 
of one of its ’s, and sobriguet has acquired a u to which 
it has no claim. But these are small sins, and very old 
sins by the side of the monstrosities of modern French 
literature, monstrosities adopted and perpetuated by high 
authority and gravely recorded in dictionaries. It is not, 
therefore, of such venerable grotesques as vosbif and bouledogue, 
and bzfteck—bifteck de cheval, I understand, made its appearance 
daily in Parisian menus during the siege—but of the lights 
of contemporary French literature that I am complaining. Of 
M. Jules Claretie, who poses for an English scholar, and has 
enriched his native tongue with the beautiful verb zuterwiever 
(sic) ; of M. Victor Hugo, who after some years’ residence in the 
dominions of Her Majesty, set down Le Premier du quatriéme, 
as the French equivalent of the Firth of Forth; of M. Alphonse 
Daudet, the reputed author of the rendering /a derniére chemise 
de l’amour to translate the phrase “Love's last shift,” and of 
the crowd of lesser novelists whose heroes drive with the 
sportmen to the races in a dreack, drink shery-goblers on the 
river with the voving-men, and represent in general “tout ce 
qu'il y a de plus Azg-zf” to the public across the channel. 

But the word which carries away the palm as a triumph 
of French audacity in this matter is one that has been called 
into existence by the exigencies of the Darwinian hypothesis. 
When I first met the “monstrum horrendum informe ingens” 
struggleforlifeur, or rather strugglifeur, for French orthoepists 
do not yet seem to be agreed as to the exact form to be 
given to their valuable new acquisition, I thought it must be 
meant for a joke. But its frequent recurrence soon made it clear 
that it was used in all seriousness. Upon mature reflection, what 
could be more natural? A man who goes to prison for life, is 
known in certain classes of society at least as a “Zefer.” By 
analogy, therefore, he who takes part in the struggle-for-life 
should be described as a struggle-for-lifer. This, with a 
necessary modification of the suffix, gives us the form mentioned 
above. But lest the reader in turn should suppose that it is 
I who am indulging in a practical joke, let me set down here 
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the definition given in the second supplement (published in 
1889) of the great work of Larousse, Dictionnaire Universel du 
XTX eme. Sitcle: “ Struggleforlifeur (prononciation stru-gle-for- 
li-feur) celui qui. met en pratique les théories extrémes du 
‘struggle for life.’” 

The editor adds two illustrative quotations, one of which is 
“Nouvelle définition du mot assassin ; struggleforlifeur qui tue 
les vieilles blanchisseuses en vertu d’un principe philosophique. 
A. Wolff.” A variant, but only a variant, form and less common 
than the first is struggleurforlife. 

It is quite possible that the Englishman is every whit as 
ignorant as Continentals are of all languages beside his own, 
but his mauvaise honte makes him conscious of the dangers 
of a little knowledge, and if he wishes for instance to write 
a letter or issue a prospectus in French or German, he consults 
a friend or goes off to a translation agency. Foreigners, it 
would seem, are less suspicious of their own limitations. They 
strike out for themselves, but generally with disastrous results. 
Here are some specimens which were quoted by a writer in the 
Journal of Education a few years since. They are taken from 
a “ Guzde of Basle and Environs, author Samuel Pletscher :” 


Basle is not only with regard to economy the richest Swiss town, 
in which, however, a considerable number of millionaries exist, and 
also a flourishing and blessed middle class ; but it had also in all other 
dominions of art, state, and popular life, in knowledge and science 
an extraordinary rich enumeration of renowned men, who may be 
counted for the most part to the first in their profession. .. . 

The ennemy fled after short resistance ; at Muttenz stood a second 
inimical division, equally as strong as the first ; them also gave way... . 

In the Martins-steeple the lightly held, pierced helmets are carried 
upwards with easy concave incurvity. 


The Twenty-fourth Edition of Otto’s German Conversation 
Grammar contains a selection of laudatory notices translated 
from the German press. Here are two specimens : 


The great international intercourse that is so characteristical for our 
times has caused a great change in scientific treatment of languages. 
Among all the different methods brought up in last times, there is 
scarcely one that may be more appropriate to promote the above- 
mentioned purpose than that which has been adopted in a series 
of books published by Jul. Gross in Heidelberg. In our opinion this 
establishment is quite isolated in the whole literature. 

The conversation method, carried through all these books, not only 
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makes the pupil overwhelm with easy many difficulties, but it excites 
also his continual interest, because, in the following dialogues, he will 
soon feel able to dispose of what he has learned. 


We can only hope for the credit of the system that the 
translator of these extracts was not brought up upon the 
method of Otto. 

It is not of course to be supposed that the laugh is all on 
one side. zftek de cheval is good, and so is shery-gobler. 
But the forms cutlete and tartlete which, according to a story 
which went the round of the newspapers a few years since, 
appeared day after day in the bill of fare of a Cunard steamer, 
are hardly less comic. When one of the passengers drew the 
attention of a fellow-traveller to the superfluous e, the active 
and intelligent steward bent over with the smile of superior 
information, and benevolently explained the mystery. “It’s the 
French, sir,” he said, “ cutlete and tartlete is French, sir.” 

But we have wandered rather far from our immediate 
subject, and so, to use a phrase duly registered and assigned 
to its proper source in the Stanford Dictionary!—revenons a nos 
moutons. One of the most useful features in the book is the 
record it affords, by means of its dated quotations on the plan 
of Dr. Murray’s work, of the period at which the different 
importations were brought into the language. Probably the 
collection of materials in the case of the Stanford has been too 
irregular and desultory to render this record very reliable. But 
even if we cannot feel much confidence in its negative evidence, 
if we cannot be sure, that is, that any word was not known 
earlier than the first quotation given by Dr. Fennell, still the 
positive examples which it supplics add enormously to our 
previous knowledge, and often carry back the date of our 
acquisitions to periods unexpectedly remote. Certainly the 
results calendered by Dr. Fennell overthrow completely the 
theory of a recent French writer,2 seconded much too con- 
fidingly by Professor Skeat,? that the modern inroad of French 
words is traceable mainly to the influence of John Dryden. 
Of the instances of Drydenese importations adduced by Pro- 
fessor Beljambe in proof of his thesis, the vast majority are 

1 It originates in a scene of the old farce of Pierre Patelin, afterwards adapted by 
Brueys. The witness in a sheep-stealing case has constantly to be brought back to 
the point, 7.e. the stolen sheep. 

2 Professor Beljambe, Que a Gallicis verbis in Anglicam Linguam Johannes 


Dryden introduxerit. Paris, 1881. 


3 Principles of English Etymology. Part II. “ The Foreign Element.” 1891. 
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shown by a reference to the quotations in the Stanford 
Dictionary to have been well known in English before his 
time. Some of the words he claims for Dryden are ludicrously 
misdated. In the case of gazette, for instance, Dr. Fennell 
supplies six instances before 1650; and it would be easy to add 
several more, one of them earlier than any of Dr. Fennell’s.! 
For portmanteau eight instances, including a variant fortmantle, 
are given before 1650, and here again the number might be 
increased.2. Neither is Professor Beljambe nearer the truth 
when he appeals to a number of English military terms as 
attesting the prestige of France in the art of war during the 
age of Louis XIV. JSarricade, camisade, cannonade, palisade 
(Philemon Holland uses the form palaisade in 1600), escalade,’ 
and many others, had all been imported, in most cases it 
would seem from the Spanish, nearly a century earlier. 
The form ultimately assumed ,by these words was probably 
decided to a great extent by analogy and various con- 
flicting influences. It does not in the least follow that 
because in their modern shape they approximate to the 
French rather than to the Spanish, they are to be regarded 
as really contributions from the former language. A word like 
contraband, which, as the dictionary shows, appeared for more 
than a century in the form contrabando and contrabanda, but 
has now lost its final vowel, illustrates the tendency at work. 
Here certainly there has been no borrowing from the French 
contrebande. Busto, again, lasted from 1611 (Coryat) to 1793, 
but dust has finally won the day. Bronso (why has Dr. Fennell 
excluded it?), statua, apostata, held their ground during the 
whole of the seventeenth century. Renegado can hardly be 
said to survive as compared with renegade, and yet here again 
the French is different—renégat. In all these matters the 
quotations of the Stanford Dictionary afford new information 


of great interest and importance,‘ and they illustrate in a 

1 **T pray your lordship, esteem my news as those which in Venice are fraught in 
the Gazeta.” (1590.) W. Cecil, Letter, in Lodge’s ///ustrations of English History, 
vol. ii. p. 414. (1838). 

2 Portmanteau occurs in vol. ii. p. 204, of the same collection in a document of 
the year 1581. 

3’ Sir Francis Drake uses the term esca/ade in a letter of 1589. This is slightly 
earlier than Dr. Fennell’s first quotation. 

+ One point of interest which Dr. Fennell seems to have established in words 
similar to those quoted above, is the almost regular change of unaccented Spanish 
a to 0, seen, for instance, in the many-ado terminations, and in dagatello, grotesco, 
grotto (?), salvo, junto, hollock, Zotato, stockade, primero, montero, berlino, pastillo, 
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marked way the indebtedness of England to Spain in the 
matter of military terminology at the end of the sixteenth 
century. In confirmation of Dr. Fennell’s results, I am tempted 
to give a brief specimen from the J/ustructions issued by the 
Lords of the Privy Council for the training of soldiers in Derby 
in 1595. 

After, every company shall be divided into three corporalships or 
squadrons, and every squadron into as many files as the number will 
bear, and every file into fellowships or camaradoes, the corporal of 
every squadron shall be leader of the chief file of that squadron, the 
lanspesado (who in the corporal’s absence, as upon a guard, or other- 
wise, doth all the corporal’s duties) shall lead another file.! 


There does not seem to me to be any reason to regard 
either the word corporal or squadron in this extract as neces- 
sarily or probably French. The Spanish and French forms of 
the word are identical: caporal. The change from a to o is 
common in Spanish importations, not so common in French. 
Squadron again might be French or Italian, but the omission of 
the initial e from the Spanish word is no difficulty. It occurs 
in the word stockade, for instance, which, as Dr. Fennell shows, 
must certainly come from the Spanish estacada. 

It was said above that it would not be safe to speak too 
confidently about the date of the first introduction of a word 
into English from the examples given by Dr. Fennell. The 
danger of error is probably much less in the case of words in 
common use which have been discussed by many previous 
inquirers and illustrated in many dictionaries. But for out-of- 
the-way words which occur only in the narratives of early 
travellers, no great reliance can be placed upon the Stanford 
results, the form in which the word occurs contributing in some 
cases not a little to the difficulty of registering it. A few 
instances may be noted here in which Dr. Fennell’s dates may 
be pushed back almost indefinitely. 


tobacco, chopine, Shakespeare’s stanzo, the common form visto, cocoa, codil/a, where 
we have the converse change of 0 to a, which is not socommon. I suppose we must 
all have wondered how cacao could give us the word which we pronounce as if it 
rhymed with /o-co. It seems that all we can say is that the change is due to the same 
tendency which has converted juz¢a into junto and datata into potato. 

1 ** Instructions from the Lords for the Training of Soldiers in Derby,” in Lodge’s 
Lilustrations of English History, vol. ii. p. 520 (1838). As Lodge modernized the 
spelling in the documents he printed, we cannot tell whether corporal or caporal was 
found in the original. It is interesting to note that although the word /azspesado has 
disappeared, we have kept the first half of it in /ance-corporal. 
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The Algonquin word ¢o¢em, used for the hereditary badges 
of the American Indian clans, is given in the Dictionary with 
two modern quotations, the earliest being from Hzawatha in 
1855. The word should undoubtedly be recognized in a passage 
of Purchas’ Pz/grims which runs thus: 


Membertou [the name of a Canadian Indian wizard or medicine- 
man] carried at his neck the mark of his profession, which was a purse, 
triangle-wise covered with their imbrodered worke, whithin which there 
was somewhat as bigge as a Nut, which he said was his divell, called 
Aoutem. ‘This function is successive, and by tradition they teach the 
eldest son the mysterie of this iniquitie.! 


This agrees well with Longfellow’s 


Go and paint them with figures, 
Each one with its household symbol, 
Its own ancestral Totem. 


Purchas—I quote always from the Second Edition (1617)—is 
singularly rich in such early allusions to names and words now 
familiar.” 

We heard a good deal some few years since of the Mahdi, 
and we are perhaps inclined to look upon him as a very modern 
bogey indeed. Dr. Fennell, who gives no quotation, speaks of 
him as expected by Mohammedans “in the latter days.” But 
here he is in Purchas : 


Of this Degua/ the Turks fable, that before his comming shall Mecha? 
enjoy the Empire. This A/echdi they say was descended of their 
Prophet Mahumet and walketh invisible: one day he shall come to 
light and raigne for a time: and after him shall Degua/ or Antichrist 
come.’ 


FHfour?, again, is a word which has become rather common in 
literature, at least since the time of Byron and Moore, so also 
has pariah. Dr. Fennell’s earliest instances are dated 1748 and 
1797 ; but they are both in Purchas. 


1S. Purchas, Pilgrims, Second Edition, bk. viii. ch. 4, p. 935 @. (1617). 

2 One little detail recorded by Purchas may suggest an etymology of the word 
China: ‘*In salutations, they [the Chinese] lift up both sleeves and hands aloft ina 
modest manner, and then let them fal againe, standing face to face and saying 
Zin Zin, which word is a rituall interjection, without any signification.” (iv. 18, 
5024.) When we bear in mind the oldest forms of the word which are known to 
us, ¢.g. Latin Sime, and the unchangeableness of Chinese manners, it seems not 
improbable that such a salutation should have given a name to the people who 
used it. 

3 Jb, iii. 10, pe 3394. 
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Further they [the Turks] say they shall have their women called 
Uri, that is, shining, which shall every day be Virgins, with which they 
shall continue for ever.! 

The Pareas are of worse esteem, and live in desarts without 
commerce of any, reputed worse than the Devill.? 

Why, we may ask ourselves, has Dr. Fennell omitted the 
word Sanskrit from his vocabulary? It would seem to have 
as good a right to be there as Arabic or Aramaic, which are 
included. In any case, this also appears in Purchas. 

The Jesuites conceive that these Bramenes are of the dispersion of 
the Israelites, and their bookes called Sameseretan [sic] doe somewhat 
agree with the Scriptures, but that they understand them not.® 


There are other words in which Dr. Fennell’s quotations 
seem nearer the true date, but may still be improved upon. 
Sherbet (1610) may be found in H. Goughe’s Ofspring of the 
House of, Ottomanno ascribed to the year 1570, so also may 
Caravansary in the curious form Charuatsaurie, chiaus messenger 
(from which comes our modern word chouse, to cheat), marshall 
(in the form menescalke), cadi, bey, corban (an extra biblical 
use), dervish, talisman (priest), papoosh (in the form dabuch), 
sultana, seraglo (serai), &c., all earlier than the examples in 
the Stanford Dictionary. Henna, the substance with which 
the women in the East stain their nails, may be recognized in 
the word chnua, and the Moslem profession of faith: /@ ¢laha ila 
Wah, &c., is transliterated in the same work in full. But the 
way in which isolated words turn up in unexpected places and 
times is quite beyond calculation. /a/ousze (lattice) is apparently 
to be found in Brereton’s Z7rave/s (1635), Curse (Bourse bank) 
occurs in Goughe, and Zartujie (“the Tartuffs of the Roman 
Church”), and also Zartuffism may be found as early as 1688 
in an anti-Catholic tract called Pu/pit-Popery true Popery+ 
Bulletin in the form Bolletino della sanita is used by Moryson 
(1617), &c. Let me end this list with an interesting illustration 
of the word durnouse, though it only anticipates by a few years 
Dr. Fennell’s earliest example. 

“The common sort [of the Maltese women] weare none other cloth- 
ing because of the extremitie of the heate, then a longe linnen whyte 
smocke gyrded under their breastes, and over the same a fine whyte 
woollen mantle, by the Moores called Barnuche.” From an illustration 
it is clear that the Barnuche covers the head also, and we also find in 

1 Jd, iii, 12, p. 3514. 2 Jb. v. 10, p. 629d. 3 Jb. v. ch. xi. p. 6364. 
ale teak 
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another place a slightly different spelling. “The Moorish women 
wear a greate Bernuche made of a blanket of white, black, or violet.” 
{T. Washington, Zrans/ation of Nicholay’s Navigations, &c., bk. i. c. 17, 
pp. 17—20, 1585.) 

Although Dr. Fennell does not profess to trace the etymology 
of words further back than the tongue from which they are 
immediately borrowed, his materials have enabled him to work 
out in one or two cases derivations that are new, as far as I am 
aware, and which are certainly very interesting. In the case of 
tornado he gives some reason for thinking that the original is 
the Spanish ¢voxada, thunder-storm, not ‘fornada, a return, and 
that the word has consequently nothing immediately to do with 
turning. //ubbub he seems to trace with certainty to an Irish 
source, identifying it with the cry abu, Gelic ubub. Sentinel 
would seem from Dr. Fennell’s researches not to be derived from 
the French sen¢zne/, usually connected with old French sezée 
(=sentier=semita), a path, and hence the man who treads a path. 
Dr. Fennell suggests with much probability that the English, 
the French, and the Italian senxtive//a are all alike taken from 
the Spanish centznela, which is due in turn to a late Latin 
centénaria, a centurion’s post. To this form the doublet sentry 
has almost reverted. Here then would be yet another military 
term which we owe immediately to the Spanish. 

At the same time it may be readily admitted that it is impos- 
sible to disentangle and assign with confidence to each language 
its relative influence upon the development of words common to 
all the more important countries of Europe. Intercommunication 
was more general than is often supposed, and military terms 
and words relating to the table spread easily from land to land. 
The Italian word drzndisz only noticed in the Dictionary as 
a modern loan may afford an illustration of this. Far brindis¢ 
means to drink a health; drzudisz is a substantive whose form 
suggests nothing borrowed from any other European language. 
Yet there can be little doubt that the origin of the word is 
to be found in the custom described in the following extract 
from Moryson’s /tinerary. He is describing the characteristics 
of the Germans as a nation. “In their drinking they use no 
mirth, and little discourse, but sadly [ze, gravely] ply the 
business, sometimes crying out one to the other, seyte frolich, be 
merry, Drinke aus, drink out, and as, according to the proverb, 
every Psalm ends in Gloria, so every speech of theirs ends in 
Ich brings euch, drinke to you.” I pass over the drinke aus 
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(the spelling is Moryson’s), which probably may be regarded 
as a variant of gar aus (=quite out, z.e., no heel-taps), a phrase 
from which our word carouse is undoubtedly derived. But the 
formula (zch) brings euch, seems with almost equal certainty to 
have spread throughout Europe and to have left in each 
language the trace of its presence. In English, as Dr. Murray’s 
great Dictionary attests, we have between 1550 and the end of 
the century a rare word spelt drzuch or brinks, with the meaning 
of “to take wine with,” to “drink a health.” Thus Harding 
writes in 1572, “ Luther first brinced to Germany the poisoned 
cup of his heresies,” and Lyly in 1598, “I carouse to Prisius 
and brinch you mas Sperantus.” In France we have the form 
brinde, a word which still survives. It comes, says Littré, from 
the Lorrain “ drzngue¢ boire a quelqu'un.” There can be no 
question of its identity with the first. Finally, in Spain we 
have drindar and in Italy we find the form drindis7, Venctian 
prendist, exhibiting traces of an older drinsi, and now actually 
imported as a novelty by some English writers of the present 
century. That the Teutonic verb to dvzug is at the bottom of 
all these variants can hardly admit of a doubt,! and it is equally 
clear that this drinking formula must have passed through 
Europe from boon companion to boon companion, probably 
without any of them having a clear idea of its meaning. 

In criticizing a lexicographical work of this sort from the 
standpoint of THE MONTH we are led naturally to pay parti- 
cular attention to the treatment of words which are of distinc- 
tively Catholic interest. It is a disappointment to have to say 
that this is not one of the most satisfactory features of the 
volume, and that a mild protest must be recorded in the first 
place at the number of phrases omitted which have a just 
claim to find a place there, and secondly at the misapprehension 
to be met with here and there in the definitions of those which 
are given. It must not be supposed, of course, that these 
inaccuracies are very gross. There is nothing comparable to 
the explanation of the word dreviary, which down to 1883 or 
later adorned the successive editions of Webster. A dreviary, 
we there read is “a book containing the daily service of the 

1 F. Diez (Ztymologisches Worterbuch der Romanischen Sprachen, Fifth Edition 
[1887], ii. p. 361) derives it from éring dirs (z.e. ich bringe dir’s zu), and 
this explains the @d in the French and Italian forms, which also appears in the 
Spanish drizdar. But there is no d in the English érimch, nor in the Burgundian 


bringuat, so that Moryson’s plural exch must undoubtedly be correct, although a 
Singular form of the salutation was also probably in use. 
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Roman Catholic or Greek Church. It is composed of matins, 
lauds, first, third, sixth, and ninth vespers, and the compline or 
post-communio.” Still there are many slight touches in 
Dr. Fennell’s definitions which could hardly have been allowed 
to pass without modification by any well-instructed Catholic 
to whom the proof-sheets had been submitted. Thus, for 
instance, czborzum, in one of its meanings, is defined as “a vessel 
used zzstead of a paten to contain the Host,” and of /te Missa 
est, we are told that they are “ words used ether before or at the 
conclusion of the Communion service in the Latin Church.” 
The more serious ground of complaint, however, is the 
exclusion of a large number of phrases, “familiar as household 
words” in the mouths of some twenty millions of English- 
speaking Catholics, and which are for them as completely 
Anglicised as Amen, or Te Deum, or dirge (Dirige), or Pater 
noster. Of course it would not be reasonable to expect to find 
the technical terms of Catholic theology and philosophy, or the 
names of objects belonging exclusively to Church ceremonial 
recorded with any great fulness. We ought not perhaps to 
complain that words like dugia, mossetta, succhetto, cappa magna, 
ex condigno, de precepto, sanatio ex radice, necessitate medit, species 
zmpressa, prius est esse quam esse tale, &c., should be excluded, 
although it appears to me that they have a better claim to be 
represented than many Anglo-Indian phrases or native words 
registered by travellers which find a place in the Dictionary. 
But making all allowances for prejudices against the purely tech- 
nical, it is surprising to find no notice taken of such claimants as 
Corpus Christi (has such a place as Corpus Christi College 
ceased to exist in both Universities ?), or Salve Regina or Alma 
Redemptoris (in spite of The Prioress’s Tale in Chaucer !), or 
Domine, non sum dignus, or cotta, or Lavabo and lavabo-towel, or 
thurifer, or antipendium, or Concordat, or the szgzllum (of the 
Sacrament of Penance), or Extat:ca, or the Raccolta (of indul- 
genced prayers), or the Portéuncula, or Quarant’ Ore.' This list 
might be much enlarged in almost every department of 
Catholic life. Perhaps we may hope that other editions of 


1 Here are two or three quotations to illustrate the early use of Quarant’ Ore. 
Modern examples might be found in any newspaper. 

‘* She went to the church called Madonna della Scala (where the Quarant’ Ore 
was), and she applied herself with great instance to beg this man’s health.” 

1625. W. Wigmore, quoted in Zhe Life of Mary Ward, vol. ii. p. 1824. (1885.) 

(Also in an applied sense of any prayer continued by relays of watchers.) 
‘‘In the monastery where she had lived, they kept continual gvarant’ ore of 
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the Dictionary will be called for in which these shortcomings 
may be made good. 

There is one form of indebtedness of one language to 
another, involving in many cases a very real obligation, which 
is not professedly dealt with in the Stanford Dictionary. 1 
refer to the copying of foreign phrases, in words which indeed 
are English, but in an order or construction or meaning which 
is peculiar to some other language. One excellent example 
may be found in the expression which has now fully estab- 
lished itself, “that goes without saying ”—cela va sans dire— 
and there is a constant tendency especially at the present day to 
add superfluously to the number. “On the carpet,” “on the cards,” 
“the game is not worth the candle,” “that understands itself,” 
“the eternal feminine,”! “the sweet do-nothing,” are recent and 
objectionable instances of it. I believe that as a matter of fact 
the language of modern literature in every country in Europe 
is honeycombed with such imitations ;! yet it would be a task 
of extreme difficulty to decide the order of priority, to discover 
which language originally invented a phrase and which had 
simply borrowed from its neighbour, and in what cases both 
alike were indebted to the scholastic Latin when it was still 
a living tongue in the Church and at the Universities. Who, 
for example, can settle positively whether the phrase “at daggers 
drawn” is borrowed from the French @ couteaux tirés, or 
vice versé; whether “drums beating and colours flying,” or 
tambours battants et drapeaux flottants is the older. Probably 
in respect of French and Italian for all except quite recent 
times, English has been the borrower, for while these languages 
have at all periods been a good deal read in England, English 
has been little known in France and Italy. In the case of 


prayer for her, the religious daily making disciplines, fastings, vows and other devo- 
tions to recover her health.” 

1623. W. Wigmore, in Zhe Life of Mary Ward, vol. ii. p. 77 (1885.) 

‘*The devotion is very great and real, . .. where the Quarante Hore and 
stations are kept.” 

R. Lassels, Voyage of Italy, pt. ii. p. 246. (1670.) 

1 Allowance of course must be made for accidental coincidence. Thus, when the 
footman tells the boy-in-buttons to ‘‘ give those boots a shine,” we need not imagine 
date una lustrata a quelle scarpe.” 


‘é 


him to be consciously reproducing the Italian 
So again it is difficult to suppose that there is any connection between the Italian 
gittdr via and the English fo throw away, or German wegwerfen. On the other 
hand, some difference of meaning is not always an argument of difference of origin. 
It is much more uncomplimentary to call a book /ong-winded than to describe it as 
un ouvrage de longue haleine, but it is hard to believe that the phrases have arisen 
quite independently. 
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Germany, and in the mutual relations of France, Italy, and 
Spain the case is different, and the only hope of ever arriving 
at a solution is to catch the phrase @ /a volée, as men said in 
the day of King. James I., in the very act of transition. The 
Stanford Dictionary in one or two instances affords us the 
means of doing this. 

Father Parsons [?] in 1594 writes in his Conference about 
the Succession,! “1 do read that a sangue freddo, as the Italian 
sayth, that is to say, in time of peace, and by execution of 
justice, these noblemen following were put to death.” The 
presumption is that the English phrase “in cold blood,” as 
well as the French de sang froid are imitations of an Italian 
original. Probably also there are many more of our common 
expressions due to the Latin than we are quite aware of. “A 
lucid interval,” “ commonplaces,’ 
rule,” a contradiction “in terms,” &c., all appear first in a Latin 
dress. Even our common conjunction zz order to, seems to 


’ 


“the exception proves the 


be a translation of the scholastic zz ordine ad, and such a phrase 
as fo be solvent has new light thrown upon its origin when 
we find in Lassels* such an expression as “he was not so/vendo.” 
For all such inquiries the Stanford Dictionary is eminently 
helpful, even if it does not often say the final word. 

In fact dictionary-making is now a very different process 
from what it used to be. In the old works the substance of the 
book was taken bodily from previous compilers without question 
or verification, but sometimes with the most curious results in 
the way of blunders. It would be a pity in an article like this 
to pass over the classical instance of curmudgeon, a word which 
appears in Ash’s Dictionary, 1773, with the following curious 
etymology, “ Curmudgeon, from the French caur unknown, and 
méchant correspondent.” The explanation of which extraor- 
dinary statement is to be found in the fact that Dr. Johnson 
received from some anonymous stranger the suggestion that 
curmudgeon was derived from caur méchant, and printed the pro- 
posed derivation in his Dictionary thus, CURMUDGEON, perhaps. 
from French cawur méchant (unknown correspondent).” From 
this the erudite Mr. Ash evolved the explanation given above. 


! Pt. ii. p. 214. 

2 It is rather against the theory that proves here = ests, to find a Latin form 
exceplio probat regulam. The maxim means in other words, that the mention of 
something as an exception implies the existence of a rule to the contrary. 

3 ii, p. 431. 
VOL. LXXVI. 
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Dr. Fennell’s work is very modern in its method and to a 
very large extent is compiled at first hand from materials 
collected ad hoc. We might almost wish in some cases that he 
had made greater use of the labours of his predecessors in the 
same field. The long array of quotations given under some 
headings might perhaps have been replaced with advantage by 
words excluded here but treated in earlier dictionaries. None 
the less, in spite of small blemishes, the work is a most impor- 
tant addition to our books of reference, and its scientific value 
as much exceeds the cost of the volume as both the money, if I 
am rightly informed, and certainly the devoted labour expended 
in producing it are out of proportion to the very moderate 
legacy bequeathed for this purpose by the late Mr. Stanford. 


HERBERT THURSTON. 

















A Lesson from the Skies, on Universal 
Benevolence. 


He prayeth who loveth best all things both great and small. 
(S. T. Coleridge.) 


THE following manuscript was put into the hands of a friend 
of mine by one of the patients of a certain institution where he 
is a frequent visitor. How much or how little weight is to be 
attached to its contents, is entirely for the reader to judge. 


I do not write with any hope of gaining credence. Who 
would think it worth while to listen to anything emanating 
from an inmate of this institution? And yet there is relief in 
writing, in unburdening one’s brain of thoughts and memories 
that are seething and writhing about inside, and swelling out 
and threatening to break through the walls of the skull in their 
struggle for liberty. That my being here is all a mistake, 
I am quite aware. Still I am resigned to my fate, since 
there is no possible means of explaining my case properly. 
If what I am going to record could be proved, it would explain 
everything ; but how can I prove it? Listen however, and 
perhaps in these days of spiritualism and theosophy there will 
be some fair and liberal mind which will believe me and 
sympathize with me, even if otherwise unable to assist me. 
And have I not learnt that sympathy and fellow-fceling is the 
Summum Bonum? I have learnt it, and paid for my learning ; 
and I will now tell you how, and where. 

It was on a close night in autumn some years ago—perhaps 
five or six, I cannot now remember—that I found myself 
unusually restless and feverish in my bed ; and rising, I drew 
aside the window curtain, and with my coat loosely cast about 
my shoulders, sat down in my easy chair in hopes that sleep, 
with its usual perversity, might steal upon me more readily in 


the waking posture. As I stared vacantly out at the clear sky, 
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my eye was arrested by the ruddy orb of Mars, hanging just 
above the horizon. My thoughts naturally wandered back over 
much that I had heard and read of late about that planet, and 
its possible inhabitants. “And yet,” I thought, “while man is 
man, and as long as he remains tied down to this lumpish 
carcase of mud, who shall ever cross the immeasurable gulf that 
divides us; or effect a means of intercommunion between the 
denizens of Earth and Mars? Who knows, however, but it may 
be given to the disembodied spirits to range from planet to 
planet and star to star with the speed of thought; or perhaps 
it might be granted to some few favoured souls to interchange, 
by a strong effort of the will, their dwelling-place of clay with 
the human inhabitants of those other worlds, just as two hermit- 
crabs might agree to an exchange of residence. If only some 
... Here my reverie was interrupted by a violent wrenching 
pain throughout my whole frame, and in a moment I seemed 
to be struck with a fit of partial idiotcy ; for while my reasoning 
power and will retained their natural vigour, my control over 
my imagination and senses seemed to be almost paralyzed, these 
faculties themselves being subjected to the most outlandish 
disorders and illusions. I appeared to be in a barge of some 
kind which floated rapidly down a very wide river or canal ; 
and round me a great crowd of passengers, well, though oddly 
attired. Beside me sat an elderly lady, who turned sharply 
round and looked into my eyes, and then uttered a little shriek 
followed by a burst of hysterical grief. Her little children 
guickly ran up to her, and the other passengers gathered round 
offering consolation and assistance, but all in a language quite 
strange to me. I felt somehow that I was the centre of 
attraction ; but when I tried to speak, no words, or else only 
unintelligible articulations, rose to my lips; my thoughts and 
feelings were hopelessly confused ; my very frame was altered 
and much enlarged. I had suddenly fallen into flesh My 
beard had grown and changed its colour. Nothing was the 
same, yet I was I; at least, partly. Most distressing of all was 
the aggressive affection of this good lady, who persisted in every 
kind of demonstration of heart-broken devotion; and all the 
more when, with my natural sense of propriety I endeavoured 
to bear myself towards her as a somewhat offended stranger. 
And now one, who is evidently the ship’s doctor, steps forward 
and I am duly examined, and presently drugged, poulticed, 
electrified, blistered, bathed, and so forth, but all to no purpose 
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—a result which the learned physician endeavours to imply by 
his profound manner was exactly what he had expected, and 
even intended. Meantime the barge drew near to a large and 
very beautifully built city situated on either bank of the river. 
It came to rest mid-stream, thus standing away some seventy 
yards from either bank. I was much surprised to sce the 
passengers leap across the intervening water with perfect ease ; 
and still more so, when the lady already referred to, scized me 
by one arm, while the doctor took hold of the other, and with a 
very slight spontaneous effort on my part, we all three bounded 
lightly on to the shore. I also experienced in walking a strange 
buoyancy which I would have ascribed to the disordered state 
of my brain, had I not seen that all around me were similarly 
affected ; for men and horses alike found the easiest and swiftest 
mode of progression was to advance by a series of leaps, a 
short run being interposed between each, in order to acquire 
the necessary impetus. This of course made the street traffic 
somewhat sensational ; but the people seemed to have learnt 
by custom to calculate the precise moment when they could 
cross the street safely without coming under the hoofs of the 
periodically descending equestrians. Moreover, owing to the 
weakness of gravitation, when accidents did occur, the effect 
was not at all so crushing as might be expected. 

Being unable so far to make myself understood save by 
gestures and occasional English words—laboriously remembered 
and brought out with much effort and poor success—in my 
despair, I resolved to be passive and bear my fate in silence, 
hoping to wake and find it all a nightmare. 

I was presently brought to an institution, similar to that 
from which I now write, where I soon observed that all my 
companions were victims of mental aberration of one sort or 
another. Here was a pretty position for a sane man! On 
reflecting on all that had befallen me, I could hardly resist the 
conclusion that through some hitherto unknown effect of will- 
power and thought-sympathy my soul had changed tenements 
with that of some inhabitant of Mars, who was at one and the 
same instant seized with a desire corresponding to mine. 

This alone would account for the strange discord between 
my imagination and my understanding ; between my will and 
my inclinations; this would explain the continual stream of 
phantoms of unfamiliar scenes and faces floating through my 
brain with all the persistency and vividness of past experiences ; 
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as also, the chains of associated ideas ready-made to hand, and, 
as it might have been, infused by some unknown power. This 
too solved the problem why the knowledge I retained of my 
native language was purely intellectual and theoretical ; such 
as a foreigner might have had who had studied English from 
the dictionary and grammar without ever trying to speak it or 
write it, or ever have heard it spoken; and why, on the other 
hand, I found a ready-made facility for speaking a language of 
which I as yet understood not a single syllable ; although its 
words and phrases—even long citations in prose and poetry— 
rose to my lips on every occasion. The fact, moreover, that 
these words evoked the phantoms corresponding to them, which 
were in many cases real and natural signs of the objects 
signified, facilitated my comprehension immensely ; and after 
a little comparison and analysis, together with a certain amount 
of attention to the converse of those around me, I found myself 
not only in possession of the language, but the inheritor of the 
stock-in-trade of a cultivated and elegant scholar. But as for 
English, I had, so to speak, to begin again and teach myself 
laboriously from my intellectual remembrances ; and only by 
dint of great and long-continued efforts did I bring my imagina- 
tion and tongue into anything like conformity with my mind. 
This I did in hopes of some day coming in contact with my 
fellow-countrymen again. However, I have been anticipating ; 
nor is it possible to recount in exact order circumstances in 
themselves so disorderly and bewildering. The lady already 
mentioned, who was evidently the wife of the gentleman of 
whose body I was in possession, frequently came to see me, 
with his children, or my children, or at all events her children ; 
and thanks to the intimate knowledge of his antecedents which 
he had bequeathed to me, I was soon able to convince her that 
I was completely restored to health again, and was accordingly 
received once more (or for the first time, I never know which) 
into the bosom of my (or his) family. All allusions to my 
former terrestrial existence, which were invariably regarded as 
symptoms of relapse and gave rise to great distress, I felt bound, 
both by charity and discretion, to suppress. Whatever scruple I 
had as to the deception practised on this amiable lady and her 
children was allayed, partly by reflection on that philosophical 
doctrine which regards the body, rather than the soul as the 
principle and determinant of individual identity ; in which case 
I had more right to bear my present than my former name; 
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and partly by the knowledge that any attempt to explain 
matters would have resulted in unspeakable misery for myself 
and for them. 

Let me hasten then to put together a few of the more 
important results of that terrible experience which has ruined 
my happiness for ever, for already I feel clouds of confusion 
and darkness gathering round my memory. The dwellers in 
Mars are indeed human beings in every respect. That they 
can live in an extremely low temperature, and that owing to 
the diminished gravity, their bodies are wonderfully buoyant 
and agile, may be regarded as variations rather than specific 
differences. They have a history much resembling our own, 
save that civilization is more widely spread among them, and 
more advanced in every way. In the country where I dwelt, 
revealed religion was a thing of the remote past, and its 
traditional morality was almost entirely obliterated. Positivism 
and humanitarianism had held sway for some centuries, and 
were now showing signs of decay and disruption. More 
especially, all belief in free-will and moral responsibility had 
been diligently and even forcibly repressed; and the notions 
of praise, blame, merit, imputability, &c., had all but died out 
of the language and thought of the Martians. Still they were 
great admirers of useful moral perfection, which they put in 
the same category as wealth in so far as it could be acquired 
by education and industry ; and in the category of health or 
physical beauty in so far as it was innate and inherited. That 
morality was wholly the outcome of necessary causes was 
universally maintained ; and to find out, calculate, and apply 
their laws of operation was the work of parents, of the 
State, and of all who were by nature or choice occupied in 
the training of others. Each individual was bound to seek his 
own well-being and perfection in such a way as to promote as 
far as possible the happiness and enjoyment of his fellows. 
This enjoyment was to be found in the full and harmonious 
exercise of all the faculties, perceptive and affective, spiritual 
and sensitive. Sympathy, in this system, held the place which 
is occupied by charity in Christian ethics—that sympathy, 
which lies in a keen imagining of the sufferings and joys of 
others, so as to produce like emotions in the sympathizers. 

Vice was considered, not only blameless, but as founding a 
very special claim on the compassion of the benevolent, and 
this in proportion to the depth of the criminal’s guilt and 
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degradation ; for if the disorders of the body were pitiable, how 
much more those of the highest and noblest faculties. Thus 
when some particularly blood-curdling murder had taken place, 
it was not the death of the victim, who after all had only 
suffered in the body, but the moral derangement of the poor 
criminal that was the object of public compassion. The 
relations of the deceased, far from feeling any resentment 
towards the murderer, would be among the first to go and sit 
with him and console him in his great affliction. Then the 
Government officers would be duly informed, and without saying 
anything that could possibly imply blame or otherwise wound 
his feelings, would point out to him the gravity of his moral 
ailment, and the necessity of submitting himself to treatment 
for its cure. He would then, if in poor circumstances, be taken 
to one of the homes or hospitals for criminal ailments, where 
his case .would be thoroughly investigated, and every effort 
made to find the physical root of his malady. If quite incurable 
the patient might be confined, just as dangerous lunatics are 
with us; and with the same absence of all imputation or 
blame. 

Punishment was inflicted medicinally as a moral stimulus 
or deterrent ; but never until all milder remedies had failed—a 
rule likewise observed in the treatment of bodily distempers ; 
where lancing, blistering, cautery, and whatever caused pain 
was never employed, except where certain to secure a greater 
amount of enjoyment in the long run. It was a cheerful and 
refreshing sight to see the fortitude and thankfulness with 
which the better educated criminals bore their stripes. “ Lay 
on, doctor,” said a poor victim of drunkenness to a sturdy 
warder who, with sympathetic tears and sobs, was administering 
a hundred lashes. “I know it is all for my good. I feel morally 
strengthened by each stripe. Pray don’t cry for me; or else I 
shall have to cry for you, and then you will have to cry for my 
crying, and where shall we stop?” 

There was a convalescent home for those who showed signs 
of amendment, where sympathetic ladies would bring the poor 
criminals fresh flowers or little delicacies to coax their appetite, 
or would sit by them and read them moral discourses on the 
delights of being truly proper and correct, and elegant, and 
refined, and sympathetic, and altruistic. 

Being fully convinced of the physical basis of all morality, 
they always had recourse in the first place to change of air and 
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scene ; to a little variety and relaxation, of a kind calculated to 
raise the criminal’s taste; to wholesome and nutritious food 
and better clothing, in order to improve his ideas of comfort ; 
to special dieting or drugging with a view to producing a 
temperate and healthy constitution. My own wife had to be 
poulticed every night for years in order to remove a certain 
bilious humour, which marred her otherwise very sweet and 
amiable temper ; and required occasional sedatives to moderate 
the morbid activity of her tongue. My eldest boy took truth- 
lozenges ; my youngest required an electric shock every morning 
to get him out of bed. There were physicians who had special- 
ized in every kind of vice; and even surgeons had a share in 
the guardianship of public morality. I heard of a lady whose 
vanity proved so refractory that it could be cured only by the 
sacrifice of her nose; while to have the head and eyebrows 
shaved was an every-day remedy for the same vice. Excision 
of the tongue was a radical cure for otherwise incurable cases 
of loquacity and detraction ; and electuaries, purges, and emetics 
were specifics for pride in all its forms. For epidemics of crime 
a system of moral deterrents was usually found most efficacious. 
Thus a general outbreak of drunkenness, which passed periodi- 
cally in a great wave from west to east, was generally repressed 
by persistent flogging, without respect to persons. Nothing, 
however, was so stringently dealt with as conduct or teaching 
which in any way implied freedom of will: for this super- 
stition was considered utterly subversive of public morality 
and order. Not that those who were convicted of such senti- 
ments were blamed as culpable, but because their moral malady 
was of all others most infectious and pestilential. 

It is needless to say that all specific difference between men 
and other sensitive creatures was repudiated; and a steady 
evolution froin the lowest vegetable to the highest form of 
human existence universally admitted. From this it followed 
that animals had their rights and duties no less than man; and 
that if owing to their deplorable intellectual and moral depra- 
vity they ignored the latter, man was in no way justified in 
ignoring the former. His position in their regard was that 
of an elder brother, or a parent whose office it was to correct, 
educate, and care for those whom Nature had committed to his 
protection. It was for him to find his happiness in securing to 
the meanest living creatures a proportionate share in the common 
enjoyment ; to protect them from all unjust curtailment of their 
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liberties or restriction of their pleasures. The use of animal food 
was regarded as sheer cannibalism, a vice almost unheard of 
among men, although, alas, only too common among our weaker 
carnivorous brethren. Great had been the exertions of benevo- 
lent moralists and philanthropists to repress this horrible 
propensity in the lower animals ; but all to little or no purpose. 
It would have been heart-breaking for these pure-minded, unsel- 
fish men to contemplate the ocean of vice wherewith the living 
world was deluged, had it not been for the calm assurance that 
all this infirmity was inseparable from the earlier stages of 
evolution; and that although for countless millions of years 
past, countless billions of animals had been shockingly ignorant, 
improper, vicious, selfish, cruel, and therefore frightfully unhappy ; 
yet there was every reason to hope that in a few centuries there 
would be a universal reign of enlightenment and propriety ; 
thanks to the persevering efforts of an all-conquering benevo- 
lence. 

To say that the city abounded in hospitals and homes for 
sick and indigent dogs and cats, which were luxuriously housed 
and fed, would be nothing surprising to those who are acquainted 
with the charities of London. Still the scrupulous cleanliness 
and comfort of the mange hospital and of the asylum for aged 
and destitute cats deserve special notice. 

Rats and mice were provided for in various ways, and in 
seasons of famine were fed at public cost. But most laudable 
of all were the efforts made to assist nature in the evolution of 
the irrational mind, falsely so called. Every endeavour was 
used to establish some communication between the human and 
the animal mind. Brute languages were carefully studied with 
a view to ascertaining the laws of their structure and inflexion ; 
and to promoting their more perfect development. I was much 
interested in a certain monkey orphanage, where some two 
hundred poor little creatures were being taught to use napkins 
at table, to perform their toilet, &c., in private ; in a word, to be 
unselfish, and pure, and manly, and honest, and to love their 
neighbour much more than themselves. The familiarity with 
their language which their instructor has gained might make 
certain modern explorers of that art somewhat envious. 
More surprising was the success with which another learned 
professor had set himself to study the language of swine 
with a view to eventually civilizing that somewhat obstinate 


and refractory race. “I began,” he told me, “by carefully 
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observing and phonographing the sounds made by a parti- 
cularly sagacious old sow. On placing before her a trough 
of swill, she made a monosyllabic remark which might be 
represented as ‘rrghowee. The next day I renewed my 
offering and to my delight the same sound was repeated. I 
then took my phonograph to the same stye; and on hearing 
the sound reproduced, the sow came out from her straw, and 
with a singular gleam of intelligence in her sunken but benevo- 
lent eye, began to sniff about in a most significant manner. I 
now took some swill to the adjacent stye, where there was 
a very little pig living all alone. What was my astonishment 
when (making due allowance for the difference between the 
infantile lispings of a babe and the formed utterance of an 
adult) substantially the same sound was repeated. I could no 
longer doubt that I had discovered the porcine expression for 
will, specific or generic. To determine this last doubt, I now 
brought food of another description ; acorns, turnips, &c., which 
were all received with precisely the same expression. This was 
still more remarkable ; for it was now plain that swine had a 
term expressing food zz general, and therefore a universal idea 
corresponding to the same. I soon found that this term was 
even still more abstract and spiritual, since it included drink as 
well as food ; while further experiments led me to conclude that 
it expressed pleasure and pain indiscriminately ; in fact, sensa- 
tion in general. Here then was a triumph! An animal hitherto 
regarded as hopelessly degraded and unintelligent is proved to 
be capable of forming and expressing the most abstract and 
universal of all ideas, that of sensation in general; in other 
words, of existence—for what is to erzst, but to feel? Since 
that time, the Government has recognized the importance of 
my discovery and has entrusted me with the work of porcine 
reformation.” On my inquiring, he assured me that he was 
cheerful and confident as to the ultimate success of the 
enterprise. 

The respect shown to the minutest forms of animal life was 
seen in the perfect equality which they shared with man in the 
matter of sepulture. I have seen the mortal remains of dogs, 
cats, birds, mice, and even bluebottle flies, brought, together 
with those of men, in solemn procession at evening-time to the 
common crematory, and there consumed with equal reverence, 
and their ashes mingled in the same repository, over which there 
was a monument with this legend, “Sacred to the Memory of 
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Life’s Children; who, after a brief struggle for existence, 
departed hence, happy in the immortality which they will one 
day enjoy in the persons of their enlightened and glorious 
posterity. Their end was peace.” 

Altogether, it would take years to recount the ingenuity and 
labour expended by these most benevolent people in trying to 
lessen the amount of animal suffering in their world—a benevo- 
lence all the more commendable, as it was opposed and sneered 
at by the vicious and selfish, who complained of the multiplica- 
tion of, what they were pleased to call, vermin; and who were 
suspected of wishing in their heart of hearts to return to the 
animal food of barbarism. The policy of these malcontents was, 
never to commit themselves openly to any statement for which 
they might be brought to hospital; but rather to reduce the 
established morality to an absurdity, by carrying it to outlandish 
extremes, as, for example, by maintaining that the line between 
animal and vegetable life was quite arbitrary, and that the lilies 
of the field were our fellow-mortals no less than the birds of 
the air. This doctrine would bring vegetarians under the charge 
of cannibalism, and would make the eating of a cabbage a crime 
worse than that of Cain. Hence the truly virtuous would be 
compelled to seek sustenance in purely chemical food. As this 
belief gained ground day by day, it gave birth to two schools of 
thought, one pessimistic, the other sceptical, both tending to 
the disruption and overthrow of the existing morality; and 
there could be little doubt that the professors of these Nihilistic 
doctrines were secretly associated together for the realization of 
their ideals, and for the destruction of the State. 

Among the astronomers there had always been a great deal 
of speculation concerning the planet Earth, and its possible 
inhabitants. In the past they had devoted centuries to the 
excavation of huge parallel canals, with a view to attracting 
the attention of the possible denizens of earth by a monument 
showing marks of intelligent design ; but they had watched in 
vain for some token of recognition. I was so intensely interested 
in the matter that I determined at all risks to offer what I knew 
to be a practical suggestion. I proposed that instead of being 
parallel the canals should be so arranged as to form a device, 
to them indeed unintelligible, but which to the dwellers on earth 
would appear as “ PEAR’S SOAP,’—a legend more universally 
recognizable than any other I could think of. Needless to say 
my proposal was listened to with increduiity and contempt ; 
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and when, stung with sarcasms, and carried away by my own 
warmth, I tried to justify it with a full and faithful account of 
my whole past life, I was kindly but firmly led back to the 
asylum where I had been formerly confined, and locked up 
once more, to the intense grief of my unfortunate family. 

Here one day I was lamenting my miserable fate, and 
uttering for the thousandth time a wish to be restored to my 
native earth again, yet fearing lest perhaps that other somebody 
having died, my former body might now be mouldering in the 
grave ; when to my joy, I felt once more that terrible wrenching, 
sundering pain, and in a moment found myself—here, in a well- 
known asylum in the neighbourhood of London, from which I 
now write. He too had doubtless had a like experience, and 
had come by a similar fate. And so our lot is no better, but 
rather worse. And I hear them speak of me with bated breath, 
as a harmless fool who used formerly to believe that he had 
been a native of Mars; but who has now slightly modified his 
story, and only claims the distinction of a temporary visit to that 
planet. 

G. TYRRELL. 
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THE ass had not always the unhappy lot of being a synonym 
of contempt. In Hebrew and Greek no sort of opprobrium 
attaches to his name. It is only in Roman days that it began 
to imply stupid obstinacy and a general want of intelligence. 
His present character is probably due to the brutality of men 
far more than to any “double dose of original deficiency.” 
Into their service men compelled a really noble animal, and 
after they had ill-used it to a degree that deprived it of all 
power of exerting its intelligence, they began to speak of it as 
if nature, and not they themselves, had treated it unkindly. 

The ass—eguus astnus—was formerly classed by naturalists 
in the same genus as the horse, but is now made the type 
of a distinct genus, including all the so/¢dungula, or solid-hoofed 
quadrupeds, except the horse itself. The distinction is founded 
on the short hair of the upper part of the tail and the tuft 
at the end of it, the mane too is different in length and shape, 
being a mere stubby ridge down the neck, and the hard horny 
warts which are found on the hinder legs of the horse are 
absent, although the forelegs of the ass exhibit warts in a 
similar position. The long ears of the ass are one of the 
characteristics of the ass, but they are longer in domestication 
than in the wild animal. There is also a black mark running 
along the spine and another crossing the shoulders, the two 
forming a cross, which ancient tradition asserts was placed upon 
the ass as a memorial of the time when our Saviour rode upon 
the ass in His triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

The ass in his wild condition is a handsome, swift and 
powerful animal, hardly to be recognized as of the same stock 
with the degenerate, scrubby creatures which we see in our 
own country, worn down by cruelty, ill-usage, and fatigue, 
ragged from neglect, gaunt from hunger, their natural spirit 
gone, and its place supplied by a mixture of obstinacy and 
cunning, contrasting sharply with the swift, spirited animals 
that roam at large over the plains of Persia, India, and Arabia 
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In the East, where the ass is comparatively a noble animal, 
it is used for riding almost exclusively by the rich and great. 
The native ass of Mesopotamia is of large size, and the white 
species are most esteemed, being in olden time the honoured 
animals for carrying official dignitaries, kings, prophets, judges. 
Hence Deborah sings: “My heart is towards the governors of 
Israel. . . . Speak you that ride upon fair asses, and you that sit 
in judgment, and walk in the way.”! And whereas the horse 
does not occur in Assyrian sculptures, the wild ass is frequently 
pourtrayed bearing kings and nobles. The Israelites were 
forbidden by the laws of Moses to use horses, a prohibition 
supposed to be on account of their connection with the worship 
of Baal, the sun-god. From the time that horses became 
common in Palestine, asses seem to have fallen into disrepute, 
so that our Blessed Lord’s riding on an ass is referred to by 
the Prophet Zacharias as showing His humility: “Behold Thy 
King will come to thee . . . poor, and riding upon an ass.” 

The description of the wild ass by Job is sharply opposed 
to the characteristics of the domestic drudge—the emblem 
of patience and stolidity—but is to this day beautifully 
appropriate to the wild ass of “the wilderness,” which has 
the “barren land” or “dull places” for its dwelling, and 
“the range of the mountains” for its pasture. The wild 
ass—asinus hemippus—seldom found now west of the Hanran, 
has a short mane of dark woolly hair, and a stripe of 
dark bushy hair runs along the ridge of the back from the 
mane to the tail; it neighs like a horse, flies at a trot, herds in 
droves, is more fleet than a horse, dwells in desolate places, and 
is very shy; it has longer legs and carries its head higher than 
the domestic ass. Its troops have always a leader. It is high- 
spirited and wary, trying to the utmost the powers of the 
hunter, and is a principal object of the chase in Persia, where 
it is prized as the noblest of game. Xenophon describes its flesh 
as like that of the red deer, but more tender. Vast troops of wild 
asses roam over the Asiatic deserts, migrating in summer as 
far north as the Ural, and extending over Tartary, Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and Hindustan. Layard tells us that in Persia they equal 
the gazelle in fleetness, and to overtake them is a feat rarely 
accomplished by the swiftest of mares. They move in herds, 
each having a leader who goes at the head, and is always on 
the watch; if he observes a hunter he goes round and round 
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him, and if he suspects danger, he rejoins the herd and com- 
municates with them, and all set off at a gallop. 

Sir R. K. Porter thus describes a chase of one of these 
animals : 

“The sun was just rising over the summits of the Eastern 
mountains, when my greyhound started off in pursuit of an 
animal which my Persians thought was an antelope. I put 
spurs to my horse and with my attendants gave chase. After 
an unrelaxed gallop of three miles, we came up with the dog, 
who was then very near the creature he pursued, and to my 
surprise, and at first, vexation, I saw it to be an ass. But 
judging from its fleetness it must be a wild one, which the 
Persians prize above all other animals, as an object of chase, 
I determined to approach as near to it as my swift Arab would 
carry me. But the single instant of checking my horse to 
consider, had given our game such a head of us, that notwith- 
standing. all our speed, we could not recover our ground on him. 
I happened to be in advance of my companions, when at a 
certain distance, the animal in its turn made a pause, then 
darted off with the quickness of thought, capering, kicking, 
and sporting in his flight, as if the chase were his pastime. 
When my followers came up, they regretted that I had not 
shot the creature when he was within my aim, his flesh being 
one of the greatest delicacies. in Persia. The prodigious 
swiftness and peculiar manner in which he fled across the 
plain coincided with the description which Xenophon gives of 
the same animal in Arabia, and above all it reminded me 
of the portrait drawn by the author of the Book of Job. 
Mehnunda, who had been making a pilgrimage in the desert, 
told me that the Arabs whom he had seen in possession of 
wild asses assured him that the creature was perfectly untame- 
able, ‘though occasionally used to improve the breed of 
domestic asses, which in Arabia is a much finer animal than 
in Europe.” “The asses of Arabia,” says Chardin, “are perhaps 
the handsomest animals in the world. Their coat is smooth 
and clean; they carry the head elevated, and throw out fine 
well-formed legs gracefully. They are used for the saddle, 
and are imported in great numbers into Persia, where they 
are frequently sold for four hundred livres, and being taught 
an easy ambling pace, are richly caparisoned, and used by 
the rich and luxurious nobles.” Asses are eminently creatures 
of a warm climate. Of all European people the Spaniards 
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value them most highly and take every precaution to improve 
the breed, having produced some fully fifteen hands high. The 
Spaniards introduced them into America, where they have 
become very numerous and associate in large herds, and if a 
horse strays into their grazing-grounds, the asses immediately 
assault him, and cease not from biting and kicking till they 
leave him dead on the spot. These Quito asses are exceed- 
ingly swift, and pursue their course among rocks and declivities 
where no horse can follow them. They are caught with the 
lasso, in the same manner as the wild horse, but are more 
difficult to manage, on account of the skilful way in which 
they defend themselves with their hoofs and teeth. Yet 
though so vicious and spirited, their speed and spirit leaves 
them after they have carried their first burden, and they 
quickly contract the look of dulness and _ stupidity, so 
characteristic of the domestic ass. 

They were introduced into England at an early period, for 
we hear of twelve shillings being paid for one in the time of 
Ethelred, but they are supposed to have become extinct, and 
to have been re-introduced from Spain in the reign of Queen 
Mary. In this country, however, the ass has received none of 
the care bestowed on the horse, the sheep, and other domestic 
animals, but has been left to the cruelty of the ignorant, driven 
along by blows, insulted by unnecessary stripes, over-loaded 
by the idle; generally the property of the poor, he has shared 
their wants and privations, and, no care having been taken to 
improve the breed, this animal is one of the few that has been 
rendered feebler and smaller by being in a state of domestic 
servitude. Were similar care bestowed on himfas on the horse, 
we should see him become a portly and serviceable animal, 
rivalling the horse in some of his perfections and excelling 
him in others. Bulk for bulk the ass is stronger than the 
horse, more sure-footed; and though slower in motion, far 
less liable to start out of the way. He is much more hardy 
than the horse, liable to fewer diseases, and of all animals 
covered with hair, is on account of the hardness and dryness 
of his skin the least subject to vermin; he lives from twenty 
to twenty-five years, sleeps much less than the horse, and never 
lies down unless excessively tired. 

The domestic ass is the most gentlefand quiet of all 
animals; he suffers patiently the ill-treatment of cruelty and 
caprice, and is contented with the commonest herbs, though he 
VOL. LXXVI. BB 
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shows decided preference for the plantain; but he is delicate 
with regard to water and drinks only at the clearest brooks, 
and never, like the horse, dips his nose into the stream; he 
dislikes wetting his feet, and will turn out of the way to avoid 
a dirty part of the road. Asses manifest much endurance, 
though neither swift nor strong, and have a very decided 
manner of refusing to move when they are over-loaded. In 
steep places they are invaluable and their feet more sure than 
those of men. In the vitrified and almost perpendicular roads 
of Madeira, they put their fore-feet out together, let them slip, 
then drag their hind-feet up to them, repeating this process as 
they descend, taking a zigzag direction across the road each 
time. 

The ass is properly speaking a mountain animal. The hoofs 
are long and furnished with an extremely hard rim, having a 
hollow in the centre, by which means he is able to tread with 
more security in the slippery sides of the hills and craggy places. 
His sure-footedness is almost as extraordinary as that of the 
goat, and far more useful to mankind. Asses are employed 
in the passage over the Alps and the Andes; over rough roads 
that no horseman could pass, they continue to make their way, 
and do so even when having a rider on their back. The road 
on which they have to travel is frequently a mere projection 
from the face of the cliff, the rock rising in a perpendicular wall 
on the one hand, while the precipice yawns on the other. A 
hasty step, or even an inadvertent blow against the rocky wall, 
is sufficient to hurl the traveller over the cliff into the gulf 
below. This would be very dangerous even if the path were 
level, but as it is often very steep, or very narrow, forming 
declivities of several hundred yards—always winding, and some- 
times strewed with loose stones, only their wonderful instinct 
could guide these animals down the terrific passes, where 
the slightest check on the part of the rider would destroy 
the balance and precipitate both the ass and its rider over 
the rocks. 

When the ass arrives at one of these dangerous paths, 
he stands still for some time, eyeing the road down which he 
has to pass, and seems to be making up his mind respecting 
the mode of procedure. Then having apparently, after occasion- 
ally snuffing the road with his nose, settled a plan in his head, 
he places his fore-fect forward, as if he were stopping himself, 
and putting his hind-feet together, places them also forward. 
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In this attitude he slides down the descent with astonishing 
swiftness, and contrives in some mysterious manner to steer 
his way through all the windings of the road. 

The well-known antipathy between the horse and ass is 
sometimes overcome, but it often causes great inconvenience. 
When Mrs. Bowditch was in Portugal, she started on a donkey 
to make a drawing of the great aqueduct which supplies Lisbon 
with its delicious water. Mr. Bowditch shortly joined her, 
mounted on a beautiful horse, belonging to a friend, and wishing 
to procure some specimens of the neighbouring rocks, he desired 
the donkey-guide to hold his steed, as well as the ass. The boy 
obeyed, and Mr. Bowditch disappeared among the hollows. 
For a few minutes the horse stood quietly, with occasional 
significant glances at the ass. At last he worked himself into 
a passion; snorted, pranced, reared, tossed his head, dilated 
his nostrils, and tried to reach the ass with his fore-feet. This 
he was prevented from doing by the boy, who opposed him 
courageously. He then tried to turn round and kick the 
ass, who, for his part, was by no means disposed to take 
the insult quietly. The boy let go the ass, who gave one 
fling at the horse, and then went quietly to nibble the grass 
lying in patches on the soft ground. The horse, however, now 
tried to get at the donkey, broke his bridle, pursued him, and 
both scampered off, upset the sketching apparatus, and Mrs. 
Bowditch had to catch the donkey, and the boy the horse, 
which he was obliged to mount and ride up and down the 
smoothest path he could find, till Mr. Bowditch returned. 
Bishop Heber describes an ass of a different disposition, a 
noble wild ass from Cutch, as large as a well-grown Galloway : 
a beautiful animal, admirably framed for fleetness and power, 
apparently very gentle, and very fond of horses, who returned 
the liking. In this respect, Indian asses differ from others. 

Instances of affection for their masters are numerous. One 
Thomas Brown travelled the country near Hawak as a hawker, 
with an ass, and being partially paralyzed, was in the habit of 
assisting himself on the road by keeping hold of the crupper 
of the saddle, or more frequently by the poor donkey’s tail. 
During a severe winter, whilst on one of his journeys near Rule 
Water, the old man and his ass were suddenly plunged into 
a wreath of snow. There they long lay, far from help, and 
ready to perish. At length the poor ass, after a severe struggle, 
got out, but finding his unfortunate master absent, he eyed the 
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safety. 


An old woman had a donkey which usually grazed on 
the roadside near her cottage, and when he saw any person 
about to enter her abode, would instantly rush to the door 
and defend it against all intruders till the dame herself appeared. 
Sometimes the neighbouring boys would try to annoy the 
old woman. 


wreath for some time with a wistful look, and at last forced his 
way through to where his master lay, when, placing his body in 
such a position as to afford a firm grasp of the tail, the honest 
hawker was thereby enabled to take his accustomed hold, and 
was actually dragged out by the faithful beast to a place of 
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This so provoked the donkey that he would 


kick out at them fiercely, put them to the rout, and pursue 
them for some distance. When his mistress wished to ride 
him, he would proceed with the greatest care and gentleness ; 
but if any other person attempted to mount him, the ass 


very soon showed them that their will and power were useless 
in a contest, and the effort usually ended in the rider being 
roughly thrown, and perhaps kicked. 

Asses have occasionally manifested great courage. One 
happened to be feeding near a river when a fierce bull-dog 
attacked him, but so gallantly did he strike out with his 
heels, that his assailant was unable to fix on him; at length 
the ass suddenly turned round and seized the neck of the bull- 
dog with his teeth. The dog howled and struggled to get 
free, but the ass, holding it tight, dragged it struggling into 
the water, going in deeper and deeper, then, kneeling down, 
he kept the head of the dog under water until it was drowned. 
They have also sometimes shown remarkable sense of locality. 
One which was shipped at Gibraltar on board the /szs, for 
Captain Dundas at Malta, was, when the frigate struck on a 
sandbank off Cape de Gat, thrown overboard to take his chance 
of reaching the shore, though the sea was running high. A 
few mornings afterwards, the guard was surprised, on opening 
the gates of Gibraltar, to see the ass present himself for 


admittance. 


to the stable of his former master. Not only had he swum 
through the heavy surf, but after reaching the shore, had found 
his way from Cape de Gat to Gibraltar, a distance of two 
hundred miles, across a mountainous country intersected by 
streams, in so short a time that he must have travelled with 


great speed. 


On being allowed to pass he proceeded at once 
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Another, employed in drawing a baker’s cart, knew so well 
his master’s customers, that while the baker delivered loaves to 
one, he would proceed to the door of the next, and give a rap- 
tap-tap. If he could not manage this, he would stamp with his 
feet in a peculiar manner. He never failed to stop at their 
doors, nor did he ever by mistake go to the wrong house. 
There is one in the Isle of Wight which draws a pail up 
a well by standing on a wheel and turning it with his feet. 
As soon as the pail comes up he stands still, knowing that his 
work for the time being is done. 

It is most difficult to confine a donkey in a field. He will 
find a way out if possible, and is far cleverer in undoing latches 
and bolts than a horse. A donkey had his quarters in a shed, 
in front of which was a small yard which was separated from 
the kitchen-garden on one side by a door, fastened with two 
bolts and a latch. The owner of the premises taking a turn 
round his garden one morning, observed asinine footprints 
on the walks and beds, and thought that some one had left 
the door open. He accordingly took care to see that it was 
closed that evening, but the next morning he again observed the 
footprints. The next night, curious to find out how the entrance 
had been effected, he watched from a window overlooking the 
yard. At first he kept a light burning, and the beast remained 
quietly in his stall. After a time he removed it that he might 
see the better, and what was his surprise to see the donkey 
come out of his shed, go to the door, and rearing himself on his 
hind-legs, unfasten the upper bolt of the door with his nose. 
This done, he next withdrew the lower bolt, then lifted the 
latch, and walked into the garden. He was not long engaged 
in his foraging expedition, and soon returned with a bunch 
of carrots in his mouth. Placing these in his shed, he went 
back and carefully closed the door, and began at his ease 
to munch the provender he had so adroitly secured. 

The ass is quite as much noted for its cunning as its 
stupidity. Let any one turn an old ass into a field and 
then try to mount him. After an hour’s baffled efforts, the 
ass will not appear quite so stupid. Even a party of boys 
find no small difficulty in capturing it, and when they have 
driven it into a corner, it is not easy to mount it, for its 
hind-legs seem to be animated with the spirit of the famous 
stone leg, and lodge volleys of kicks in every direction 
where an enemy approaches from the rear, while its ready 
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mouth defends the front. But should an adventurous youth 
succeed in mounting its back, his triumph is often but short- 
lived, for the ass generally refuses to stir an inch from its 
place, or jumps about with such strange contortions, that 
the rider is left sprawling on the ground, while the animal, 
dashing through its persecutors, regains the open field. Some- 
times, failing to unseat its rider by other means, it lies down 
and deliberately rolls over, or grinds his leg against a wall or 
the stem of a tree. An ass has been known to walk into a pool 
and lie down there, leaving the rider to scramble out as he 
could. Dr. Franklin mentions a curious instance of an ass who, 
in spite of his discordant bray, manifested his enjoyment of 
good music by coming to the window of the Chateau d’Oarville, 
near Chartres, whenever the lady of the house, who was cele- 
brated for her fine voice, began to sing, and listening attentively. 
Once, when a piece was performed which pleased him better 
then any he had ever heard before, he left his ordinary post, 
walked without ceremony into the music-room, and expressed 
his pleasure by braying with all his might. 

We might add many similar stories in proof of our assertion 
that the ass, like many other of God’s creatures, is a cruelly 
maligned animal, and, so far from being deficient in intelligence 
and common sense, is distinctly above the average of his fellows 


in creation. 

















A Mixed Marriage. 


THE FIRST PHASE. 


CHAPTER IX. 
OPPOSITE OPINIONS. 


IT was not only to the abodes of his poorer neighbours that 
Margaret dragged her husband; and it was much more 
unwillingly that he was persuaded to accompany her in her 
visits to the gentry. In the summer, however, scarcely a week 
passed that she did not get him to go with her to one of those 
garden parties described in the first chapter. 

Of course this was a source of delight to the little world of 
Ulminster ; and had her simple heart let her see what a fuss 
was made about their presence at these gatherings, no doubt 
she would have shrunk from them as much as her poor husband 
did. The hope of meeting them almost changed the character 
of that little world, and, before each party, the chief speculation 
was whether or not Lord and Lady Alne would be there. 

It was altogether a new thing. Lord Alne was, of course, 
a comparative stranger, but neither his mother nor his sisters 
had ever mixed in Ulminster society. Living so near the town, 
total abstention from mixing in it was perhaps their only safe- 
guard against its becoming too incessant. So it was only on 
specific occasions that they were to be met. Once a year, 
perhaps, they might be seen at a party given by the general of 
the district, and more often they went to the Deanery. Twice, 
since Lord Alne had come of age, a large, stately breakfast had 
been given at Alne Court; and these constituted all the inter- 
course of the great people with their lesser neighbours. 

Various were the comments made on the new order of 
things. The older and more conservative members of U.uusunster 
society, of which Mrs. Forbes was a leading specimen, highly 

disapproved and said that it clearly showed that Lady Alne 
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did not belong to the highest circles. But as a general rule 
society approved, and the verdict was that in spite of his shy, 
reserved manners, Lord Alne was very agreeable, and that 
Lady Alne was “ perfectly charming.” 

Mrs. Munro was in her glory. Community of faith made 
her feel a right to be intimate with Margaret. 

“My dear Lady Alne,” she said at one of these parties, 
having effectually succeeded in walking off with her into a 
further part of the shrubbery, “you cannot think how charming 
you have made our little world.” 

“TI do not see that I can make much difference,” replied 
Margaret, with a laugh. 

“You know better, Lady Alne. And it is so nice to think 
that you are a Catholic! We poor Catholics get so sat upon 
in this world, that it is quite pleasant to be able to hold up our 
heads a bit!” 

“TI feel very proud of being a Catholic, Mrs. Munro.” 

“Of course you do, Lady Alne; and very well you may. 
Oh dear, how delightful it is to see the Alne carriage, and its 
blue livery, and its crest, and its footman, drawn up at the door 
of our little chapel. It really does one good.” 

“T do not see that it makes any difference,” replied Margaret, 
trying, though unsuccessfully, to turn back towards the rest of 
the company. 

“ And tell me,” the other went on, “don’t mind my being so 
impertinent, do tell me, have you any hopes of Lord Alne?” 

“T don’t know, I am sure,” said Margaret, shortly. 

“But, dear Lady Alne, do tell me, is it true that he went to 
Mass with you in London?” 

“TI believe he did,” replied Margaret, knowing that it was a 
foolish answer, but feeling too exasperated to think of what she 
was saying. 

“Oh, a Catholic Lord Alne is a thing to be prayed for. I 
am sure you may count on my poor little prayers being offered 
up for that object. You see you are bound to get him at last, 
Lady Alne, for you go about things so sensibly. Now, please 
do forgive my impertinence, for one Catholic may say things 
to another which no one else can say—you are so wise ; you do 
not shut yourself up, or weary him with prayers and long faces, 
and all that sort of thing. No, dear Lady Alne, forgive my 
poor little prophecy that you will convert him, and perhaps 
convert the neighbourhood.” 
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“Really, she is too bad,” said Margaret to herself; and it 
was with a real exclamation of delight that she saw her husband 
coming towards her to take her home. 


“Do you like Mrs. Munro?” asked Margaret of her cousin, 
Katie Melnotte, next time she saw her. 

“No,” replied Katie, “I am afraid I do not.” 

“Nor do I, Katie; I cannot help it. You know that I am 
not easily offended, but she is so very familiar; and oh, she 
does lay the butter on so very thickly.” 

“T do not know her well,’ returned the other. “She does 
not like us, for she does not approve of our ways of going on. 
She thinks that the one duty of Catholics is to go everywhere 
and be seen everywhere.” 

“T know. She tried to butter me about that.” 

“T dare say she thinks that you are a Catholic after her own 
heart,” said Katie, smiling. “ Fortunately we know that you 
are not, for to be a Catholic after Mrs. Munro’s heart would be 
a terrible thing to be. But I am afraid that you will think me 
very ill-natured. Papa says I am the most ill-natured girl he 
knows, and I sometimes fear he is right.” 

“No, he is not. Please go on,” pleaded Margaret. “It is so 
refreshing to hear you talk. Wherever I go, there is Mrs. Munro. 
She seems to be the only Catholic I ever meet. I don’t like 
her, and I don’t think she is a nice sort of Catholic; but I am 
not like you, and I have never reasoned to myself about it. 
What do you really think about her?” 

“Well,” replied Katie, “I do not want to abuse the poor 
soul, but I do think she is a very worldly woman. I do not 
mind that in itself, for it is her own affair; but I do mind the 
way she tries to make out that being worldly is the way to 
make the Church thought well of by the outside world. She 
thinks and preaches it to all the Catholics she meets. She has 
tried it on with us.” 

“TI should not think she found much sympathy,” smiled 
Margaret. 

“No; and finding none she dropped us. But she said 
openly that we did a great deal of harm by leading a quiet life ; 
for if Catholics would go about a great deal more, and, in fact, 
spend their lives in society as she does, the Church would be 
better known and less disliked. / think she is positively 
mischievous, for I have heard her tell real lies about what 
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goes on among Catholics, what is allowed, and what is believed; 
and all this in her laudable desire to show outsiders that the 
Church is not bigoted! Just fancy my hearing her tell 
Mr. Drew, the man, you know, who writes fashionable un- 
believing books which go through I do not know how many 
editions before you know where you are, that really there 
is quite as much liberty of thought in the Church as there is 
out of it. -And I have heard that she once told Lady Alne, 
your mother-in-law, that the Church in reality agrees to all that 
the Evangelical school teaches. She makes herself all things 
to all men, and tries to make the Church all things to all men 
in a very different sense to what it is so really. As I said 
before, I think Mrs. Munro does a great deal of mischief, though 
papa laughs at me and says that the Church is quite strong 
enough to take care of itself. Anyhow, Margaret, I am afraid 
I have abused my neighbour quite enough to prove the truth 
of papa’s verdict, have not 1?” 

“T like to hear you talk. I wish I were like you, Katie,” 
replied Margaret, thoughtfully. “My life slips along, so that 
I have scarcely time to think. I say my prayers, and I go to 
Mass, and I try to be good, but I am sometimes almost unable 
to realize that I am a Catholic. I hope that that is not the 
inevitable result of having married a Protestant husband.” 

“No, no, not the inevitable result,’ remonstrated Katie, 
“but I dare say it zs the risk even where, as in your case, 
there are no worse risks.” 

“Perhaps,” continued Margaret, musingly, “when I have 
children, I shall be steadier and think more.” 

She sat for some moments pondering, and then went on 


’ 


abruptly : 

“ Katie, do you feel very strongly against mixed marriages?” 

“What a question for you to ask,” laughed Katie, “and for 
you to expect me to answer.” 

“Put me quite out of the question, Katie,” replied Margaret. 
“TI shall not mind what you say, and I want to know what you 
really feel. Could you make one?” 

“Not I,” said Katie, stoutly. “It is all right for you, I 
think, but I do not think I could save my soul if I married 
a Protestant.” 

“But there are so few Catholics for you to marry, Katie.” 

“T am not at all wedded to the idea of matrimony,” replied 
the other. “Iam quite content to remain single.” 
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“ Have any Protestants wanted to marry you ?” 

“Yes, two have, if you must know.” 

“ And you felt no inclination to say, Yes ?” 

“No, Margaret, none. I think both papa and mama have 
brought us up, both boys and girls, to look on it as an 
impossibility ; so that I could not look on a Protestant from 
a matrimonial point of view. Therefore it never even came to 
making up my mind.” 

“You are very good, Katie,” said Margaret, a little wistfully. 

“I wish I were,” replied the other. “I will tell you one 
thing which personally sets me against the idea of marrying 
a Protestant. You know about our grandmother, mother to 
papa and Aunt Cecilia. I once saw her, but she died before 
you can remember; but you know how she suffered for 
becoming a Catholic. Her father turned her out of doors in 
the middle of the night, as used to be the fashion in those 
days. She could not teach, or in any way work for a living, 
and she would really have starved, if quite a poor woman had 
not given her shelter. When our grandfather met her and 
married her, she was in the utmost poverty. Now, if it had 
not been for her, we should none of us, humanly speaking, 
have had the faith, and it seems to me to be very disloyal to 
hold cheap what she was ready to die for. Papa takes a higher 
view about mixed marriages as being altogether unworthy of 
Catholics, while mama calls them a desecration of the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony.” 

Margaret sighed. 

“There!” exclaimed Katie, recalled to her senses by the 
sigh. “I got excited, and have said lots of things that I never 
meant to say. We all felt very frightened about you when you 
were going to be married, but we feel quite happy about you 
now, dearest. Everything is going so smoothly with you, that 
we all feel that you are going to be the exception which proves 
the rule.” 

So spoke Katie in her anxiety to soothe her cousin’s feelings. 
Whether what she said was the absolute truth may be doubted. 


It was in the early autumn that Margarcet’s little daughter 
was born. It was a long struggle, and for many hours it was 
uncertain whether the young mother would live to give birth to 
her child. Humphrey hung over her like one distracted, till the 
doctor persuaded him to leave the room. He consented not 
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unwillingly, for he felt that it would drive him mad to watch 
his loved one’s peril and suffering any longer. Perhaps, if 
the truth were told, he had not said a prayer for years, but 
now he prayed frantically to God to spare his wife to him. He 
could not face living without her. 

God heard his prayer; and he could almost have sobbed 
from revulsion of feeling when the doctor called him and told 
him that both his wife and his child were safe. From that 
moment he could hardly leave her bedside, and she lay, 
clasping his hand, for the touch of it seemed to calm down 
her feverish symptoms. She grew restless whenever he was 
away from her, though he was by no means a good sick-room 
companion, and spilt the food he gave her over the bed-clothes, 
knocked down every piece of furniture that could be knocked 
down, and clattered everything that could be clattered. 

It was on the next day that she stretched out her arms to 
him to call him to her side. 

“Humphrey,” she whispered, “I want baby baptized. You 
will let mama take her to our church soon, won’t you?” 

“Of course, my darling,” he replied. “The very first 
moment the doctor and nurse say she may, she shall go. I 
will write at once and get your mother to arrange it.” 

“ And, Humphrey, I have always wanted my eldest daughter 
to be called Gertrude, Gertrude Mary ; do you mind?” 

“Mind? No, of course not! Gertrude Mary she shall be.” 
And he sat down there and then to write all letters necessary 
for the occasion. 

What did he care whether the child were baptized in a 
Catholic church, or anywhere else, or nowhere at all, so long as 
the owner of that dear white face was left to him. And as for 
the name, the child might be called Betsy Jane for anything he 
cared ! 

Margaret thought life too sweet to be true when next day, 
after she had been lying alone, praying for her little daughter 
who had been taken from her to be made a Christian, her 
husband came into the room, followed by the nurse carrying 
the baby. It was he who with awkward hands took the little 
thing from the nurse’s arms and gave her to his wife. And 
then Margaret experienced that joy, perhaps the keenest and 
purest that can be experienced on earth, the joy of a young 
mother who, knowing what Baptism is, clasps to her breast her 
first-born child with the dews of Baptism fresh on its brow. 
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CHAPTER X. 
HUMPHREY’S MOTHER. 


AFTER the birth of little Gertrude a change came over the lives 
of Humphrey and Margaret. It was not that they loved each 
other less, or that they were less happy in their married life ; 
but a certain amount of gold disappeared, and life was more 
commonplace. 

Perhaps in his case a natural reaction from the keen agony 
he had felt when he thought he was going to lose Margaret 
made him now more reserved in his worship of her. Perhaps 
the months when she remained weak and was unable to be 
the constant companion of his life made him more independent 
of her in his pursuits and occupations. Perhaps it was that 
his mother had returned to England after her long sojourn 
abroad, and that frequent intercourse with her recalled his old 
self, the self of most of his life, and made the idyll of his first 
year of married life like a dream of bliss which would not do 
to continue through life. The happiness remained, but the 
idyll was over. 

Margaret too was going through a change. When she 
discovered how very near death she had been, and how her 
soul had hung over the gulf of eternity by a mere frayed 
thread, she felt full of awe,as who would not! She felt that 
her life could no longer be one of mere enjoyment, and that 
she was expected to do more with it than she had hitherto 
done. As she lay on her sofa for weeks, still frail and feeble, 
her very brain reeled with her thoughts and resolutions for the 
future. She tried to tell this to her husband, to whom since she 
had married him she had told every thought that passed 
through her childlike heart; but either he would not, or could 
not, enter into what she meant. 

“There, you really must not tire your poor little head with 
that sort of thing,” he would say, and then he went to fetch an 
exciting novel for her to read. 

Margaret hardly acknowledged to herself how chilled she 
felt, or how much she wished that he would try to enter into 
what was troubling her so much. She had no friend to help 
her, even had she wished to turn to any one but him for help. 
Her mother was no longer with her. She had only taken 
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Blackberry Cottage for a year, and, when Gertrude was born, 
was on the point of leaving it to return to her own home at 
Amleigh. She had in fact been staying on at Ulminster almost 
day by day until the birth of her grandchild. 

True, there were Uncle Dick, and her aunt, and Katie, but 
the very fact of their not having approved of her marriage 
effectually sealed Margaret's loyal lips on any subject which 
could lead them, however erroneously, to imagine that she and 
Humphrey were not everything to each other that a Christian 
couple could be. 

So she kept all her little anxieties to herself, till they ceased 
to exist under the influence of returning health and the sunshine 
of the hour. 


It was some time after her return from abroad before old 
Lady Alne consented to pay her son and daughter-in-law 
a visit at Alne Court. The former had been up to London 
continually, and had stayed fora few days at a time with his 
mother, but Margaret being, as has already been said, more 
or less of an invalid for some months after her child’s birth, 
had scarcely seen her; so that mother-in-law and daughter- 
in-law were still virtually strangers. 

The old lady was obstinate, or rather evasive, whenever 
her son urged her to come and stay with him. The truth 
of the matter is, that her human nature shrank from returning 
as a mere visitor to the home where she had for so long ruled— 
and ruled despotically too—as a mistress. She dreaded, more- 
over, being, as it were, only casually mixed up with her beloved 
charities, her mothers’ meetings, her Dorcas societies, her 
society for the conversion of the Irish, her society for the 
conversion of the tribes of Lebanon, which she. had founded, 
governed, and lived for. She knew, she said to herself, that 
under the management of Mrs. Forbes they could never be what 
they were under her sway. Oh, that she had a daughter-in- 
law to whom she could have bequeathed her work, into whom 
she could have breathed her spirit, and who would have 
managed these invaluable charities, under her guidance. Oh, 
that Humphrey had come to her for advice before he took that 
foolish, that irrevocable step of marrying a Roman Catholic! 

That he would marry soon had, so she said, been her one 
hope, her one prayer, though if truth be told, she was suffering 
under a slight delusion, as the thing which, more than charities 
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or anything else, made her shrink from visiting Alne Court, 
was the thought of seeing him absorbed in and _ influenced 
by any one but herself. She would not, however, recognize 
this, but stoutly reiterated that she had hoped, she had prayed 
that her son would take to himself a wife—but not this wife. 

Brought up in, and having with her maturity fanatically 
re-adopted the tenets of the Evangelical: school, which in her 
younger days represented the only real religious life of the 
Church of England, of course it was impossible that she should 
take to her heart a Catholic daughter-in-law. A sort of 
frenzied detestation, such as hers, of the Church of Rome, as 
the scarlet woman of Babylon, and the beast with its marks, 
is, thank God, almost a thing of the past. It survives among 
the educated only in those who formed their opinions in the 
earlier days of the century, or where children and grandchildren 
have blindly adopted the opinions of their forefathers. 

So it stands to reason that, under any circumstances, old 
Lady Alne would have bitterly deplored and resented her son’s 
marriage with a Catholic ; but special circumstances aggravated 
this special case. The weak way in which he had unresistingly 
yielded to the audacious demands made, and conditions laid 
down, was simply unconscionable! What she had felt when 
she heard that her son had been married in a Catholic church 
is easier imagined than described; but it was only since her 
return to England that she had extracted from him the con- 
fession that his child had been baptized a Catholic, and was, 
according to the word he had pledged, to be brought up as 
such. Further cross-examination had elicited the confession 
that he had made the same solemn promise as to every other 
child he might have. 

This last confession decided her. Would indeed that she 
had never left him; but if anything remained to be done for 
him she would do it! She would do violence to herself, go to 
Alne Court and try to put her son on his guard against the 
dangers he was running into. “For after all,” she concluded 
out loud, “I know much more and have read much more about 
the dangers of Romanism than he has, poor dear foolish boy.” 

So next time that Humphrey saw his mother, and, as 
usual, urged her to pay him a visit at Alne Court, she consented, 
and the day was fixed. 

That evening when her husband returned from London, 
and announced his mother’s approaching visit, Margaret’s heart 
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sank within her. If there was one person in the whole world 
of whom she felt in awe and prospectively uncomfortable with, 
that person was Humphrey’s mother. 

We have said that Lady Alne was unavowedly jealous of 
Humphrey's wife. Had it occurred to her to think of such 
a thing, Margaret might very well have been jealous of his 
mother. 

Mother and son had always stood in a very close relationship 
to each other, and her ascendency over him was one rare in 
this century. The only boy among four sisters, and the 
youngest of the family, Lady Alne had thrown her whole heart 
into him, and had, in fact, lived for him. She thought she had 
buried her heart in her husband’s grave when Humphrey was 
a mere infant, but she certainly unburied it for her son. To 
her daughters she was a stern, uncompromising mother ; and 
as, one by one, they made early marriages, they very gladly 
exchanged her home for one of their own. But to Humphrey 
she was always tender and devoted, giving up everything if 
she could give him pleasure, even putting on one side her 
preconceived principles where he was concerned. She certainly 
would never have gained the ascendency over him which she 
possessed had she not done so; for had she been to him the 
stern and prejudiced mother which her religious views had 
made her to her daughters, the young man would have been 
very different towards her to what he was. He was, as the 
world said, a devoted son to her, and she was proud of and 
completely satisfied with him. She did not aspire high for him. 
In spite of her undoubted piety, or rather on account of the 
peculiar tenets in which her piety was set, she had a very low 
standard of the capabilities for good in any human being. She 
considered it impossible, and therefore she did not even wish, 
that her son should go scatheless through life; and when he, 
having no fear of any moral indignation on her part, made her 
the confidante of all his scrapes and escapades, developing 
gradually from those of a boy to those of a man, she was not 
surprised, she was not grieved; she only rejoiced that she had 
her dear son’s confidence, and gave him what sympathy and 
timely advice she could. He kept nothing from her. In fact 
his love for and marriage with Margaret were the first things 
about which he had not confided in her. He had neither 
surprised nor grieved her hitherto. Here at last was a con- 
fidence which would both surprise and grieve her; and he held 
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his tongue. This reticence on his part was an additional sting 
to her; but, she said mentally, she was not going to put up 
with it any longer. If she could not get him to open his 
mind to her, she was resolved anyhow to speak out hers to him. 
She had kept silence too long! 

Well might poor Margaret have dreaded her mother-in-law's 
visit even more than she did dread it! 

She came! and be it owned that the relationship between 
her and her daughter-in-law was much less strained than either 
of them had expected. 

Margaret acknowledged unreservedly to herself that she 
liked Lady Alne, and might, when she grew less afraid of her, 
get to love her. She liked her piety. Accustomed all her 
early years to lead a free life, a life where her soul was as 
unfettered as her speech, where the presence of Almighty God 
was a recognized fact, and where His Name might be freely 
mentioned in connection with any or every action of the day, 
without fear of singularity, and without that hesitancy and 
preparation which makes it almost amount to a religious 
ceremony, she had got to feel that the life she now led was, 
in the literal sense of the word, a godless life. So the real 
piety of her old mother-in-law, disfigured though it was by 
cant, and deformed by her crooked view of the ways of God 
with man, was refreshing to her, and drew her towards her. 

On her side the old lady could not help being bewitched 
by her pretty, simple, sunshiny daughter-in-law, and touched 
by her absorbing love for Humphrey, and her sweet motherly 
ways with her baby. She was, moreover, flattered by her 
pretty deference to herself. She keenly appreciated the change 
in Humphrey’s useless life, and truly rejoiced at the new 
interest which he took in his estate and in county matters. 
She was just enough to attribute this change to the influence 
of Margaret on his life. But that did not at all change the 
real state of the case. She must warn Humphrey of the 
dangers which hung over his future! 


VOL, LXXVI. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE DROP OF POISON. 


IT was one Sunday evening when, after her return from the 
afternoon service, where she had for the second time sat under 
the preacher of her predilection, Lady Alne and her son were 
sitting together in a pretty room, the prettiest in the house, 
which he, urged by his wife, had had decorated and furnished 
for his mother’s use. She, having spent much time in prayer 
about it, resolved that she would that very evening broach the 
dreaded subject. 

“How does Margaret go to her service on Sunday?” she 
began. 

“ She always has the carriage.” 

“Do you not find that the servants object to such a new 
step as taking the carriage out on Sunday?” 

“Not that I have heard. Of course they would take precious 
good care that I should not hear. It does them good, and the 
horses too.” 

“T think it is an infringement on the right observance of 
the Sabbath, dear, if you ask me.” 

“Well, anyhow, I am not going to have my wife careering 
over the country in cabs, so it has to be.” 

That would not do as an introduction of her subject, 
thought Lady Alne; so she must try a new departure. 

“Don’t you think, Humphrey,” she began again, “that you 
were over-hasty in yielding so very unconditionally to all that 
was asked of you by Margaret’s priests and relations?” 

“TI could not help myself,” he answered, carelessly, though 
he did not at all like the turn which the conversation was taking. 

“JT think,” returned his mother, “that if you had held out a 
bit they would have come down in their demands.” 

“J doubt it,” he muttered, beginning to poke the fire, as he 
always did when he was ill at ease or excited. It was a habit 
of his which his mother patiently put up with, though it would 
have gone hard with any of her daughters had they tried to 
imitate their brother. 

“T think, and you must admit it, my dear boy,” she con- 
tinued, “that you behaved in the most exceptional way about 
it. It was a thing they had no right to ask, and a thing that 
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ninety-nine men out of a hundred would never have agreed to. 
Why, my dear boy, I know of dozens of men who have married 
Roman Catholics, and in not one case was all that agreed to 
that you have agreed to.” 

Lord Alne smiled, for he knew that his mother was apt to 
create facts to suit her arguments. 

“Well, there was the case of the Pelhams,” she went on. 
“ She was a Roman Catholic. I remember perfectly well, and 
so would you, if you cared to think, that they were married by 
the Bishop of in St.George’s, Hanover Square. I think 
that in their case the arrangement was that the sons were to 
be brought up Protestants, and the daughters Roman Catholics. 
Then you remember Sir Michael and Lady Powys. She too 
was a Roman Catholic. In her case you remember that she 
consented that all her children should be Protestant, and even 
latterly, I believe, she has taken to accompany her husband to 
the services at the parish church ; and yet she has by no means 
given up being a Roman Catholic. No, no, dear, I am afraid 
you were hasty.” 

Lord Alne knew of both the cases she mentioned. He had 
an inner consciousness that there was something different in the 
aspects of his own case to those cited, but, as he wished the 
subject to be dropped, he made no answer, but poked the fire 





in silence. 

Finding that no circuitous route led to the desired end, 
Lady Alne felt that she must plunge straight into the dreaded 
subject ; which she did, though still rather circuitously. 

“That nurse whom you have got for little Gertrude seems 
a nice respectable woman,” said she. “Where did you hear of 
her?” 

“Margaret’s mother picked her up somewhere. I do not 
know much about a nurse’s qualifications, but Margaret likes 
her very much.” 

“Then I presume she is a Roman Catholic,” said Lady 
Alne ; and after he had grunted an assent, she continued : 

“And I presume then that Margaret intends the child to be 
brought up as a Roman Catholic.” 

“Yes, of course,” replied her son, testily, knowing that the 
time had come when he was to be called to give an account of 
his actions, and hating it. “ You know very well that I promised 
her that the children should be what she is.” 

“And if you have a son, do you mean to have him brought 
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up as a Roman Catholic?” resumed his mother, in measured 
tones. 

He was on the point of replying, “Of course,” but a 
hesitation, the echo of certain repugnances which he had of 
late felt, almost unknown to himself, made him reply instead : 

“T have not thought much about it. I may never have a 
son.” 

“T pray God that you never may,” was her reply, given in 
somewhat solemn accents; and her son poked the fire viciously. 

Lady Alne, not quite knowing what to say next, took up 
her Sunday-book of sermons, and kept her eyes fixed on it for 
the space of two pages; and Humphrey began to think that 
he might, without discourtesy, get up and go away on the plea 
of having letters to write before dinner. But just as he began 
to move, his mother put down her book, and said: 

“Humphrey, have you any experience of what Roman 
Catholics are?” 

“Well,” he laughed, “I own my experience is limited, but 
it is a pleasant one.” 

“Do you think they can be trusted?” she went on, impres- 
sively, disregarding his allusion. 

Then he flamed up. “Do you mean to tell me that my 
wife " 

“Nonsense,” she quickly interrupted. “I am not talking 
about Margaret. She is a pure-minded English girl, and your 
wife. I am not even thinking of her, of course. But, my dear 
Humphrey, I do not think you know what Roman Catholics 
are. Now, let me go on,” she continued, as he seemed about to 
protest. ‘You have only seen the bright side, and it is very 
likely, though you will not admit such a thing, that you have 
only been allowed to see the bright side. But, Humphrey, once 
get a priest into your house, and, my dear boy, your family 
peace is done for. I feel bound to warn you.” 

“Well, mother,” he grumbled, “I know the priest at 
Ulminster, a Mr. Headford. He has dined here several times. 
He is a thorough good fellow, well read, and very pleasant 
company. There are none of the underhand, designing ways 
you talk about with him.” 

“Well, dear, he is an Englishman and a gentleman. There 
is no saying, he may be different to others, and you mzght be 
quite safe as far as he is concerned. But, my dear boy, mark 
my word, as a rule you must not trust them. Do you mean to 
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tell me that if you had a son, and let him be brought up as 
a Roman Catholic, you would not have every Jesuit in the 
country doing his best to get hold of him, and his mother, and 
this property? And your life would be made a misery to you!” 

Humphrey said nothing, but sat with the poker mid-air, not 
even poking the fire. Lady Alne, gaining in confidence now 
that she had broken the ice, resumed : 

“ My dear boy, I am not speaking from prejudice, or drawing 
on my imagination. It is a known fact. I could tell you of 
dozens of instances. Once get a priest into the house, and the 
husband, the father, is nowhere. I do not mean to insinuate 
anything that would be wrong in the eyes of the world, but 
as a matter of fact,a man’s wife is no longer his wife, and a 
man’s children are no longer his children. Why, my dear boy, 
on the Continent this is a notorious fact ; any one will tell you 
so!” 

For one moment Humphrey smiled. On many an occasion, 
and to prove many a point, had his mother’s “ notorious facts” 
been launched at him. But the smile died on his face; he laid 
down the poker in its place, and resting his elbows on his knees, 
he sat staring gloomily into the fire. The poison had begun to 
work. 

There rushed through his brain a very multitude of 
memories, or rather a hideous nightmare of evil founded on 
memories gathered he knew not, he cared not where; but one 
and all, had he reflected, gathered from the avowed enemies of 
God’s Church. Memories gleaned from his earliest lesson-books 
and his earliest story-books’; from trashy novels read by him 
as boy and man, bought for a railway journey, and left in the 
carriage as too worthless to be carried away; novels where 
the priest was invariably the black sheep of the story, holding 
the plot in his hand, gliding about with noiseless footsteps, 
appearing unexpectedly at the most inconvenient moments, 
oppressing the virtuous, helping the vicious, by means of some 
dark secret revealed to him in confession, which he ever holds 
in terror over the heroes of the story, declaring that he may 
not divulge it, but all the same letting it ooze out whenever it 
is convenient, and always for the one end of obtaining money 
and influence, not for himself, but his Church! Memories 
gathered from books of history, all one-sided in their facts 
and tendencies; where the Church is judged in the light of 
the actions of her unworthiest, and even renegade sons ; where 
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historical scandals, and historical disasters, and every dark, 
revolting page of history is, by some process, proved to be the 
inevitable outcome of the influence of the Church! Memories 
gathered from other books, far from historical ; foul, contami- 
nating books, which perhaps he would never have read had 
they been written in his own tongue, and which, as he was now, 
he would almost blush to read, the very outside covers of which 
he would not allow his wife or sisters to see, but all tending to 
increase his hideous nightmare. Wherever the hand of the 
Church and her priests touched life, political, social, or domestic, 
there followed disaster, degradation, and dishonour ! 

Then, as the nightmare of evil spent itself in his brain, there 
arose before him the vision of his wife, with her bright, limpid 
soul, her loving loyalty to himself; of her whose every thought 
was pure, whose every action was innocent; and he loathed 
himself for having allowed his brain to be haunted by thoughts 
such as he had had. 

He rose at once, and, having kissed his mother, went without 
another word to his wife’s room. He craved for her presence. 

Margaret wondered what it was that made him even more 
than usually tender and affectionate to her that evening. Little 
did she guess that the real meaning was that she had reached 
the zenith of her life of cloudless joy. 


Do what he would, Humphrey could not shake off the effects 
of that poisoned vision of evil. The lie had sped, and the 
poison had, as it were, become a part of his blood. The father 
of lies was far too skilful a tiller of the soil to leave such fruitful 
seed uncultivated. The horror of the nightmare wore off, but 
his life wore a different aspect to what it did before. 

He did not wish Margaret to be any different to what she 
was, but he began to reproach himself for his hasty promise 
as to the religion of his children. He tried, or thought he tried, 
to drive the thought from his head, but it pursued him. He 
threw himself into business; he was out all day on his horse, 
calling on his tenants near and far, almost wearing out his 
agent by his feverish impatience to see everything and do 
everything at once. But it was of no use ; the remedies applied 
only fed the disease. With his new-born sense of duty as a 
landowner had been born a new, and by no means unworthy, 
family pride. He liked to look back on the careers of his fore- 
fathers, he liked what was worthy in them; he felt that he 
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sprang from a good race, and he liked to think that whatever 
solid work he himself could do, should be done not only for 
himself, but for his children and his children’s children after him. 

Now, wherever he went on his property, the thought pursued 
him that he was, in a sense, the last of his race, that all he 
cherished most would, when he was dead, be handed over to 
the alien. His son of the future seemed to be somebody else’s 
son, not his. 

It was with him now as with a person who, lying in the 
early morning in a state half-waking, half-sleeping, makes all 
manner of high resolves and plans which, when exposed to the 
prosaic light of day, prove to be utterly impracticable. The 
promise which he had made in a state of excitement came 
to Lord Alne now, viewed in the matter-of-fact light of every- 
day life, as zazposszble to be kept. 

Would it not have been well for Margaret if she could have 
treated as lightly, and retracted as easily, that promise which 
had made her this man’s wife, and which she would never have 
made unless he had first made his, which now he considered 
impossible to keep! 


When next Sunday evening Humphrey was again sitting 
with his mother in her room, he could not realize that only 
seven short days had passed since that other talk; it might 
have been as many months. 

As before, and as ever when anything perturbed him, he took 
up the poker and poked. His mother sighed ; she endured this 
habit as she endured all her son did, but it made her suffer. 

“After all, mother,” he said suddenly, and without any 
reference to what they had just before been talking about ; 
“after all, I do not know that a man is bound to keep promises 
made in a moment of impulse!” 

She knew by intuition to what it was he alluded, so that 
her answer, which might have been taken to cover a very wide 
field of morality and honesty, was only intended to apply to 
the case in point. 

“No, Humphrey,” was her reply ; “on the contrary, I think 
a man is bound not to keep them.” 

“T think,” he continued, “that in a matter involving a man’s 
duty to his conscience, such as the education of his children, 
any conditions he agrees to, or promises he makes, ought to be 
done with the greatest deliberation. Well, the long and the 
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short of it is, mother, that when I promised that my children 
should be brought up as Roman Catholics, I was a confounded 
fool.” 

His mother was silent. She only thanked God secretly that 
He had heard her prayer. 

“T was desperately in love with Margaret,’ Humphrey 
resumed. “I fought against my love for her when I discovered 
she was a Roman Catholic, for I felt somehow that it would 
not do for my wife to be one. But even then I loved her so 
much that I could not resist; and, mother,” he continued, 
looking at her with a gleam in his eye, “I love her so much, 
I am so intensely happy in my love for her, that I say, yes 
I wll say, thank God that I was powerless to resist!” 

“Thank God for your happiness, my darling,” said the old 
lady, gently pressing her hand on his arm, while real tears 
glistened in her eyes. 

“Well,” he went on, “it came to this, that I felt that I must 
win her. When I found that though she loved me, I could 
not win her as my wife unless I gave in to those confounded 
conditions, well, when it came to that, I felt that I coudd not 
give her up. So I swallowed them whole, for she would not 
have had me if I had not.” 

“Did you try to shake her?” 

“You may laugh, mother, at what I am going to say. 
Though I only held out for a few minutes, in those few minutes 
I saw that unless I gave in, she would not have me. I knew 
it then, and I know it now.” 

Neither he nor his mother seemed to see how utterly his 
own words condemned him, nor how base was his intended 
treachery to his wife, who had become his wife only because 
she believed in the faithfulness of his promises. He might 
plead conscience and unsay what he had promised, but nothing 
in this life could unsay what she had promised. 

“How cam a man be bound for ever by what was wrung 
from him because he was in love,” continued Lord Alne, 
impetuously. “As well might an apostate be bound for ever 
by a recantation wrung from him by torture. I do not see 
it, nor do I think it right!” 

“Nor do I, dear,” replied his mother. 

“Tt is only when a man is married and has children,” he 
‘went on as vehemently as before, “that he discovers what a 
tremendous thing his duty to his children is. How can I let 
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my son be brought up in a way I detest, to be a sort of man 
I despise! How could I die in peace knowing that I left my 
property and all that I value in the hands of Jesuits! I don’t 
believe in turning an English boy into a Frenchman!” It was 
evident that Lord Alne had gathered his views of Catholic 
education from the same sources whence he had gathered all 
his other information on Catholic matters. 

“Why, mother,” he continued, with an unpleasant laugh, 
“just think of a man growing up without having been at a 
public school! My conscience would not allow me to do such 
a wrong to my son!” 

“Well, my dear boy,” replied Lady Alne, “I do feel as if 
the whole arrangement were impossible. I suppose a promise 
ought to be a promise, but there are exceptions to every rule, 
and there are some rash promises, such as Herod’s, which on 
the face of them ought not to be kept.” 

“T do not so much mind about little Gertrude,” he continued 
more quietly. “All that sort of thing is not so bad for a girl.” 

“Well, Humphrey, as far as the dear child’s soul is concerned, 
Gertrude is of as much importance as a boy, and it makes me 
grieve to think that azy of your children should be brought 
up as Roman Catholics, but still there zs a difference, even 
I can see that. And, in fact, I feel so thankful that the Lord 
has answered my prayers, and that you mean to be firm about 
your sons, that I have scarcely room to regret anything else.” 

“Well,” replied Humphrey, with a sort of laugh, as he rose 
to his feet and stretched himself, “it is all very well to talk 
like this, and make plans, but I dare say that I shall never 
have a son.” 

But before that young year reached its close, a son and 
heir was born to Lord Alne. 


’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE SON AND HEIR. 


AS soon as Lord Alne’s first feelings of thankfulness that his 
wife was well through her danger had subsided, he told himself 
that the time had come for him to satisfy his conscience, and 
assert his rights about his son. 

Several times during her convalescence Margaret had 
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broached the subject of her boy’s baptism, and each time her 
husband put her off on the plea that the weather was too severe 
for the child to be taken out. He did not wish to act a lie to 
her, but shrank from saying anything to pain her in her then 
weak state. 

But at last the time came when the deed must be done, for 
Margaret was nearly well, and was hoping soon to resume her 
life as it had: been, with the sweet addition of her little son. 


One afternoon he came into her dressing-room, where she 
was still lying on her sofa, and said with as great an air of 
unconcern as he could muster: “I took the little man to be 
christened to-day.” 

“What?” she said, looking at him with a dazed expression 
of countenance, not in the least comprehending the import of 
what he said. “Where?” 

“T took him to the Cathedral. The Dean christened him,” 
replied her husband, feeling that the worst was over now that 
his unsuspecting wife knew all. 

For a few moments she did not say anything, for she seemed 
bewildered. Then stretching out her arms towards him, and 
looking at him with a fixed, white, frightened face, she almost 
wailed: “Oh, Humphrey, you promised, you promised !” 

He walked about the room, for he did not know what to say, 
or how to say it; and he felt very nearly as miserable as she 
did. For some time he stood at the window, looking out 
fixedly at the bare trees full of empty rooks’ nests, while she 
went on occasionally repeating, half to him, half to herself: 
“You promised! You promised !” 

“Look here, my darling,” he said at last, kneeling down 
beside her sofa, and imprinting a kiss on her forehead, which 
she received passively, “you are not strong enough now to talk 
it all over, but in a little time I shall have lots to say to you 
about it. I should not have done what I have if I could have 
helped it. You must trust me as to that. Get well quick, and 
get some colour into that poor white face, and I will listen to all 
you have to say.” 

“What did you call him?” she asked, in a dead sort of 
voice. 

“ Arnold Ponsonby,” was his reply. 

It was comparatively a small matter, but when she heard 
these un-Christian names, and thought of that christening 
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without a saint invited even accidentally to give his blessing to 
her boy, it broke her down, and, turning her head away, she 
burst into tears. And her husband crept softly from the room. 

Of course by next morning all Ulminster knew that Lord 
Alne had taken his son to the Cathedral to be christened by 
the Dean. It caused a great deal of sensation, for every one 
could understand the significance of the action. He had meant 
it to be known to everybody, and he had meant it to be signifi- 
cant. As for the actual baptism, he did not care if it were 
administered by priest or parson ; his conscientious scruples did 
not take that line, and if they had, would probably have led him 
to take the boy to his own parish church to be baptized. No, 
he felt, and felt rightly, that if the ceremony took place in the 
Cathedral, and by the hands of such a dignitary as the Dean, 
it would be once and for all stamped on everybody’s mind that 
he had repented him of his unconscientious promise, and had 
asserted his rights. 

When the news reached the Melnottes, there was great grief 
in each of their hearts. It was not only the fact of the 
Protestant baptism which distressed them, but they saw plainly 
that this was but the beginning of the end, and that what the 
end might be God only knew. Poor Uncle Dick paid but scant 
attention to his business that day, and Mrs, Melnotte and Katie 
put their heads together and talked. 

Mrs. Melnotte was a confirmed invalid, as has before been 
mentioned. Some painful affection of the spine kept her fast 
chained to her bed or sofa, from which she had not walked for 
years. However, lying there helpless as she was, she was quite 
the mistress of her house, quite the mother of her children. 
Sometimes, indeed, when acute attacks of her malady came on, 
she could for days together do nothing but lie in bed in a 
darkened room, stifling her moans and saying her prayers; but 
once the acute attack was over, her brave nature reasserted itself, 
and once more she ruled where she was meant to rule. It is not 
necessary to say that she was indispensable to her husband’s 
earthly happiness, but her children also, sons and daughters, felt 
that they could never have got on without her. It was she 
whose quick perception and calm judgment helped her sons in 
their choice of a profession and cheered them through their 
difficulties. It was her tender sympathy and clear good sense 
which helped to make her two married daughters’ engagements 
and marriages as free from impediments as they had been. It 
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was she whose lofty soul and wise heart had helped her 
youngest, her child Teresa, to aspire to and answer to her 
high religious vocation. And now she and her remaining 
daughter, Katie, were left together, and each wondered how 
she could do without the other. 

The evening after they had heard the news of little Arnold 
Chenevix’s Protestant baptism, a great friend of theirs, a 
Mrs. Frere, came to see them at tea-time. There existed a 
very real friendship between them, though she was a staunch 
Protestant, and differed from them on all essential points. She 
was a very honest old lady, and while she freely spoke her own 
mind, was quite ready to be as freely spoken to, and her shrewd 
remarks often cheered up the Melnotte party. 

“Well, my dear,” she said, turning to Katie, after she had 
finished and put down her cup of tea, “what do you think of 
this proceeding of Lord Alne’s?” 

“We are very indignant about it,” replied Katie, “and so 
must you be.” 

“T don’t know so much about that, my dear,” returned the 
visitor. “The fact is, you people never had any business to ask 
a man in Lord’s Alne’s position to make such a sacrifice as this 
promise to bring up his children in their mother’s religion. It 
was putting downright temptation in his way.” 

Katie was about to protest, but her mother interrupted her 
and answered instead. 

“T think it was too much to ask,” said she. 

“What!” exclaimed Mrs. Frere, “you mean that your niece 
ought not to have asked it?” 

“When matters had gone so far that it was a case of 
marriage, my niece could have done nothing else,” replied the 
other. “But I think it proves the wrongness of the whole 
proceeding. It is one of my great objections to these mixed 
marriages, that it is both sides who suffer. Of course, we think 
principally of our own side, but I did, and I do, feel some com- 
passion for a man who, like Lord Alne, rather than give up the 
woman he wishes to marry, finds himself driven to promise that 
which in after-years, as he gets to reflect more, he will think it 
impossible to adhere to. For his sake, as well as for hers, it 
ought never to have been allowed to come to a question of 
marriage.” 

“Then you think that he has acted rightly in doing as he 
has done?” 
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“God forbid! I think he has acted most wrongly, most 
dishoncurably. We all know Margaret well enough to know 
that she would never have consented to marry him had he not 
made those promises which are the only condition on which our 
Church does not forbid mixed marriages. And now that her 
marriage vows are irrevocable, he breaks the promise by which 
he persuaded her to take them! Whatever his temptations were, 
however culpable he may have been to make a promise he was 
unable to keep, nothing can alter the fact that he has behaved 
most basely to her.” 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Frere, “I have never known you so 
vehement before.” 

“How can I help being vehement when I look at those two 
lives, the happiness of which is perhaps for ever wrecked. My 
poor Margaret! Not only has he caused her the sharpest pain 
by what he has done and, I suppose, means to do, a pain the 
keenness of which you cannot imagine; but all her life must 
be changed from this day forth. How can she ever trust her 
husband again in the same way she did? And that, to one of 
her nature, must poison her happiness. And whatever she tries 
to do for her children in the future mast be more or less in an 
underhand way ; and that for Margaret, with her crystal, child- 
like openness, will be a very torture. But yet she must try to 
influence her children! Do not forget, dear, that whether or no 
it came into the marriage-service, or in the words she uttered at 
the altar, she must when she married have in her heart solemnly 
vowed to God, that as she would be true to her husband, so 
she would always be faithful in her trust towards any children 
who might be given her. Poor Margaret!” 

“JT agree with all you say, for a wonder, Mrs. Melnotte. I 
often wonder how any Roman Catholic can marry a Protestant. 
There can be no real union unless they happen to be a very 
godless couple. It is bad enough to have dissensions about 
politics, education, or any burning subject, for I do not think 
that husband and wife should be on quarrelling terms; but 
when it comes to differences on the most vital matter, I cannot 
understand how marriage is to be a success. I know it is the 
fashion nowaday to depreciate the sacredness of marriage, but 
you people are by way of standing up for it, and have made it 
into a sacrament, so, with you, your practice ought to agree with 
your principles.” 

“It does not always, unfortunately,” murmured Mrs. Melnotte, 
putting her head back, exhausted. 
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“There, mama, you really must not talk any more,” said her 
daughter, rising to pull up the sunk pillows. “You are too 
tired already. I am so glad you feel about this as we do,” she 
continued to her visitor. However, setting principles aside for a 
moment; if a Catholic girl z2// marry a Protestant, I think as 
a matter of expediency she ought to choose a poor one. I do 
not suppose that if Lord Alne had had no property, or title, to 
leave to his son, he would have made all this fuss.” 

“Do you mean, Katie, that you do not credit him with any 
conscientious religious scruples? Is that quite fair, my dear?” 

“Time alone will show,” replied Katie. “As far as we are 
concerned, who care for poor Margaret’s welfare, we ought to 
hope that his scruples are more worldly than religious. For if 
he is acting from real conscientious religious scruples, as you 
say, I suppose he will want to have poor little Gertrude as well 
as the boy.” 

“ Ah, there’s Dick, home at last,” exclaimed the poor cripple, 
with a smile of welcome, bright as in the first days of her 
married life. “It is only Mrs. Frere, Dick, you do not mind 
her,” she continued, as Mr. Melnotte put his head in cautiously 
to reconnoitre the ground. “ My dear,’ she went on in a low 
voice to Mrs. Frere, “if you do not mind we will change the 
subject. My husband takes all this about his niece too much 
to heart to like to talk about it.” 




















Reviews. 
—~— 
I.—THE JESUIT SYSTEM OF EDUCATION.! 

THERE is always to be found among thoughtful men outside 
the Church a strong and a very reasonable interest in the Jesuit 
system of education. They consider Catholic training narrowing 
and retrograde, and they regard the training of a Jesuit as a 
sort of intensification of Catholic training. They believe that 
if submission is required of every Catholic, that required of a 
member of the Society is still more complete and more 
unreasoning ; that if the ordinary Catholic is necessarily con- 
servative in matters of religion, the Society of Jesus is most 
intense in its conservatism; that if indiscriminate inquiry is 
discouraged in all the children of the Church, it is absolutely 
forbidden to the Jesuit. With these opinions, and knowing as 
they do that the ideal proposed by St. Ignatius is diametrically 
opposite to that which they place before themselves, they are 
amazed when they see the effect of a system which ought, 
according to their ideas, to crush out all intelligence, scholarship, 
love of science, literary excellence, or inventive power, and to 
render any high cultivation, or distinguished attainments, or 
intellectual energy, absolutely impossible. When therefore they 
find that the average of culture in the Society is considerably 
superior to that of men of like pursuits elsewhere—say the 
graduates of English or American Universities—they are 
perplexed, and unable to discover the secret of such unexpected 
results. There must be some magic in the process, and they 

want to know what this magic is. 

We imagine that it is partly this legitimate curiosity that 
has induced the Editor of an American Series, entitled The 
Great Educators of the World, to devote one of the volumes to 
the education set on foot by St. Ignatius, and to entrust the 
work to one of the sons of St. Ignatius. In doing so he has 


1 Loyola; or the Educational System of the Jesuits. By Rev. Thomas Hughes, 
S.J. London: W. Heinemann. 
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acted with great wisdom and American “smartness,” knowing 
that no one could produce so attractive and real an account of 
the system as one who has passed through it himself, and spent 
his life in training others in its precepts and discipline. 

Father Hughes’ book is partly historical and partly critical. 
He begins by a historical sketch of the educational system of 
St. Ignatius. The early Jesuits were for the most part the very 
pick of the best men of the Universities. The problem before 
the founder of the Society was to ensure a continuance of the 
same material. The age was one when learning was a necessity, 
if men were to be won back from'the Pagan spirit of the 
Renaissance, and from the heresies that were tearing away 
half Europe from the Church. The world had to be fought 
with its own weapons. The simplicity of the old Religious 
Orders was more at home in the atmosphere of faith than in a 
state of things where a battle was going on against an ever- 
encroaching spirit of rebellion against the authority of the 
Church. This new Order must provide men of highly trained 
intellects to fight against the enemies of God, and at the same 
time of eminent virtue and a thoroughly supernatural spirit. 
How were these to be secured after the first impulse given by 
the Saint to the work had become a thing of the past ? 


It would be an ideal conception of practical life to be looking for 
virtuous and erudite men, wri dont simul et eruditi, as Ignatius calls 
them, ever pouring into the Order, straight from the chairs of univer- 
sities, from benefices, and posts of leisured ease; and, armed already 
with the full equipment of intellectual and moral endowments, pre- 
senting themselves and their services thenceforth, under the title of 
absolute poverty, to cities, provinces, and countries, which never had 
anything to do with their formation. “These men,” says Ignatius, 
‘are found to be few in number, and of these few the majority would 
prefer to rest, after so many labours already undergone. We apprehend 
that it will be difficult for this Society to grow, on the mere strength of 
those who are already both good and accomplished, domi simul ac 
literati ; and this for two reasons, the great labours which this manner 
of life imposes, and the great self-abnegation needed. ‘Therefore, .. . 
another way has seemed good to adopt, that of admitting young men, 

who, by their good lives and their talents afford us ground to hope that 
$ they will grow up into virtuous and learned men, 7m probos simul ac 
doctos viros ; of admitting also colleges, on those conditions which are 
expressed in the Apostolic briefs, whether these colleges be within 
universities, or independent. (pp. 63, 64.) 





So runs the introduction to the Constitutions of the Society, 
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quoted by Father Hughes, and the rest of his book tells how 
the Saint carried out his plan, how nothing was lost sight of, 
no tendency of human nature ignored; how in his system 
competition and rivalry were encouraged in the young, while 
at the same time self-love and the mere striving for glory were 
carefully rooted out from their minds: how scholarships, refine- 
ment of manners, solid learning, high intellectual attainments, 
varied accomplishments, physical as well as mental vigour, were 
all cultivated with the greatest care, but none of them for their 
own sakes—all had the one aim and object of producing, not 
merely a character morally strong, but one deeply imbued with 
supernatural virtue and a loyal devotion to God and to the 
Church Catholic. It was in furtherance of this object that the 
day Colleges, which were at first the chief work of the Society, 
had boarding €olleges added to them, where the boys were 
completely shielded from the corrupting influences of a dissolute 
age. The change was made indeed reluctantly by the Congre- 
gation of the Society, on account of the more absorbing nature 
of the work that they devolved on Jesuit professors and officers 
of discipline. But it was a very necessary one, and results 
have shown that these boarding Colleges have been schools of 
virtue, no less than the day schools, which were chiefly, though 
not exclusively present to the mind of St. Ignatius, in the 
education that he established. 

We cannot attempt to discuss the method of studies (or 
Ratio Studiorum), which is one of the great intellectual accom- 
plishments of the Society. It is curious to find that as the 
Delphin classics (all the work of Jesuits) have been the founda- 
tion of modern classical text-books, so on the Jesuit classical 
system of teaching and study is founded the classical system of 
the great public schools of England and the corresponding 
colleges of America. For the description of the Ratio Studiorum 
and its wonderful adaptation to its object, we must refer our 
readers to Father Hughes’ book. No one can read his pages 
without seeing that he is engaged on what is to him a work of 
love. He writes with great moderation and discretion, and not 
a word that he says could wound the susceptibilities or rouse 
the prejudice of those most opposed to the Society. He gives 
clearly and simply the details of the methods employed, and 
leaves the reader to judge for himself whether those methods 
are suitable to the objects of the higher education or not. On 
the compactness of Jesuit teaching he has some admirabic 
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remarks. After dwelling on the unity of the method of the 
Society, he says: 


Intellectual concord is felt to be the result in the entire teaching 
body. Of this concord the critics say, that it is the condition and 
cause of a wider and profounder learning in the faculties at large. 
Each Professor is engaged, “not in tilling some patch of his own, but 
in contributing his industry to the general field of all.” Where is the 
gain, they ask, “if what one establishes, another upsets, not as if he 
had always excogitated something better, but for fear he should be 
thought to profit by the fruits of another’s genius? Sometimes it 
really makes no difference whether one or other tenet is held; but, if 
we are bent on receiving no support from another, then, for all our 
labour, we get no other fruit but dissension.” I presume there is not 
a university anywhere but will bear witness, by its internal history, to 
the justice of this remark. (p. 228.) 


We are glad to see that he lays great stress on the disputa- 
tions that are universal in the Society, and that have so great 
an influence on its training of its children, and also on the power 
that is exercised on boys by the young masters who are the 
large majority of the teachers in Jesuit Colleges. 


If we liken the mind itself in youth to the choice and prolific soil 
of a garden, we may note that, to till such soil, there is need of a 
gardener who has a delicate hand and a light touch. He must not be 
a lecturer who stands off, nor a speaker who declaims, nor a text-book 
monger who reads, and hears recitations of what a book says; nor is 
he to dole out methods and analyses to an inquisitive sense and 
emotional fancy, which, in the youthful soul, are the temporary vesture 
of an unfolding intellect; even, as in nature around, things tangible 
and palpable are bursting, to the boy’s inquisitive eyes, with the great 
truths which they contain. Analyses, text-books, lectures are not the 
powers with the young mind. But, often enough, we see where the 
real power lies; when young men, scarcely as yet approaching 
the prime of life, exercise over impressionable and brilliant youths, 
not much beneath themselves in age, such a personal influence as bids 
fair to rank them among the greater forces of human nature—forces 
which are great in leading, because they know so well how to follow. 
That other form of ascendency, more purely intellectual, and origi- 
nating in wide learning and maturity of scholarship, belongs to the 
University Professor of a later stage of life. Hence it appears that 
youthfulness in the master is an advantage for the tutorial teaching of 
the young. (pp. 177, 178.) 


There is one element of Jesuit education of which Father 
Hughes does not say so much as we should have expected, viz., 
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the inculcation of implicit obedience. But perhaps he was wise 
in keeping it rather in the background, on account of the large 
number of non-Catholic readers to whom he is addressing himself. 
We hope that Father Hughes’ book may have a wide circu- 
lation, and may do much to dispel prejudice and to instruct the 
world as to the true character and scope of Jesuit education. 


2.—ST. GREGORY THE GREAT.! 

Mr. Hodges is bringing out a new series of short Christian 
biographies, under the title of Heroes of the Cross, and at the 
head of the series stands a Life of St. Gregory the Great, by 
Abbot Snow, O.S.B. The editor has been well advised in 
seeking a Catholic, and a Benedictine, pen to write the Life 
of this great Benedictine Saint, and he has certainly had his 
reward, Abbot Snow disclaims the idea of writing a biography 
in the ordinary sense, and tells us his endeavour has been 
confined to the task of collecting together sufficient material 
from the Saint’s letters to enable the reader to form an estimate 
of his life and work. A better plan could not have been pursued. 
We have more than eight hundred of these letters extant, and 
they contain materials for a picture of wide contents and 
singular vividness. No one can read them without seeing before 
him the great Pontiff cxactly as he was in all the many-sided 
activities of his life and government: in his personal sanctity 
and his love of monastic quiet and sacred study, and yet, on the 
other hand, his untiring industry and devotedness, over the 
many cares of public life ; in his firmness in asserting principles 
and exacting obedience at all costs, side by side with his shrewd 
tact and his tender compassion for the weakness of his brethren. 

Abbot Snow has known how to use the advantage these 
letters placed in his hands. Indeed he could hardly have done 
better. First comes a chapter drawn mainly, as the Preface 
informs us, from Gibbon, and giving us a view of the troubles 
of the age with which the Saint had to contend. This gives us 
the necessary setting of the picture. In drawing the picture 
itself the author has been wise in disregarding the chronological 
order and preferring to gather together his facts under certain 
sencral headings, so as to bring out more clearly how St. Gregory 

' Heroes of the Cross: St. Gregory the Great, his Werk and his Spirit, By the 
Right Rev. Abbot Snow, M.A,., O.S.B. London: John Hodges, 1892. 
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was the governor of the Universal Church. In this manner we 
have, after a chapter on the Saint’s early years, and another on 
his work previous to his accession, chapters entitled, “In the 
Pontifical Palace,” “The First Synod,” “ Amongst the Churches 
of Italy,’ “The Lombards,” “The Emperor,” “The Eastern 
Bishops,” the “ Races of the West,” &c. Each of these chapters 
gives us a distinct picture, and as the author has been so well- 
advised as-to prefer giving us as far as possible St. Gregory’s 
own words instead of condensing the facts, the reader may 
always be sure of the reality of what he reads. 

One reality will particularly stand out. No one can read 
these letters without feeling that St.Gregory when he dis- 
claimed the ¢/t/e of Universal Bishop even for himself, could 
have had no intention to disclaim Papal Supremacy. If ever 
there was a Universal Bishop in the sense of one called to rule 
the entire Church as its Supreme Head on earth, St. Gregory 
shows himself by his own words to have been such. For there 
is no part of the then known world in which we do not find him 
interposing with authority. Indeed, the very letters to John the 
Faster in which he complains so severely of the assumption of 
the proud title, are letters breathing the tone of authority, letters 
of one who, to use his own term, “did not know what Bishop 
was not subject to it” (the Sce of Rome). 

In face of such facts as these it is a perfect marvel that 
Anglicans can go on stupidly reiterating the old falsehood that 
St. Gregory repudiated with horror the notion of a Papacy. It 
would seem at least that those who speak thus have not read 
the Saint’s letters. Is it too much to hope that, as Abbot 
Snow’s little book comes out under the auspices of a Protestant 
editor, and in conjunction with a book on St. Hugh of Lincoln 
by the Anglican Canon Perry (a most unfortunate selection, by 
the bye), it may do something to clear up the strange Anglican 
misconception about St. Gregory ? 


3.-—TWO CLERICAL POETS." 
In the short Preface to Amznta we read: “ Poetry is con- 
densed thought rhythmically expressed. Only the cultured, as 
1 Aminta, a Modern Life Drama. By Cornelius O’Brien, D.D., Archbishop of 
Halifax. New York: D. Appleton and Co., 18g. 
The Holy Hill, a Toiler’s Song. By John George Gretton, S.J. Manresa 
Press, Rochampton, 1892. 
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distinguished from the superficially educated, can enjoy and 
appreciate it.” This dictum, unless limited and explained, is 
hardly a true definition of the poet’s art. But it contains 
truth, and is useful in forming an estimate of Archbishop 
O’Brien’s work. We are here told the story of the progress 
of two souls from agnosticism and sensualism to the peace 
and rest of Christ’s fold. To use the author’s words : 
This simple tale will answer give 
To questions often asked with pain 
By those who seek the light in vain. 

In the First Book, after a short introduction, we are shown the 
heroine and hero, Aminta and Coroman. The former lives alone 
with her father in a castle by the ocean, her only religion 
zsthetic culture, her only pleasure the pursuit of the beautiful 
on earth. Coroman, after breaking his parents’ hearts and 
betraying a trustful girl’s love, wanders from home and falls 
in with Aminta in time to rescue her from the violent passion 
of Gonzalez. Gonzalez flies from the country, and the youthful 
pair “meshes weave in love’s silk net.” But the inconstant 
Coroman abandons Aminta, and leaves her to sorrow over the 
emptiness of life. In the Second Book we find her turning to 
her two maids for consolation. One of them, “with novel lore 
replete,” tells her the tale of a fire-sprite’s love, but is inter- 
rupted before she reaches the end. The other, a pious Catholic 
girl, recites for her mistress the story that Longfellow has made 
familiar to us in the Golden Legend, of the monk Felix. Aminta 
is touched, but is only finally converted when, prostrated by 
sickness, she hears the story of the Prodigal Son. In the 
Third Book we are taken to Rome. There we see Coroman 
gradually brought to the haven of the true Church, and are 
left with a half-promise of being some day told “our hero’s 
after-fate.” 

Such is the plan of this volume. There is much thought 
in it, the arguments against agnosticism are well put, and the 
metre is skilfully handled, though here and there an occasional 
irregularity is, we presume, to be explained by the poetic licence 
conceded to poets. No doubt this volume has been and will be 
read by many who cannot be otherwise reached by Christian 
argument. Some expressions and phrases are very beautiful 
and expressive, as e¢g., “Wan as a moonbeam in a storm,” 
“Too soft to wake the dreaming birds,” “The world moves in 
its God’s embrace.” For a fair sample of the Archbishop’s 
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verse, we will give two stanzas from the description of Bene- 
diction in a Roman church : 


Far up the nave a ring of light 

Gleamed round a burnished star of gold ; 

What pure white gem doth that star hold 
Which seems of all to be most bright? 

A beam of more than earthly hue 

Shoots from the gem ; it passes through 
The darkness of his soul’s dead night. 
“Oh, saving Host,” the chanters sing, 

“That open’st wide the heavenly gates, 

Around us press war’s venomed hates, 
Give strength to us, and help quick bring ! 

To God Triune eternal praise, 

Who life will give with endless days, 
When to our home our flight we wing.” 


Father Gretton would seem to think with Archbishop O’Brien 
on the -subject of poetry. We opened 7he Holy Hill expecting 
to find devotional verses that would go home to the heart of 
any workman. Instead of this, we found thoughts, beautiful 
and devotional certainly, but set forth in a way which none but 
an educated mind will appreciate. The poem is hardly a song. 
It is rather a series of thoughts on the goodness of Christ and 
one’s personal ingratitude. The Toiler is any man who is striving 
with some success and much failure to do his duty to God. 
Father Gretton is at his best when writing on some simple 
theme in a familiar measure, as for instance, in these verses on 
a child’s evening prayer : 

So rises earth’s unending psalm, 
For child-like censers ever burn 


Wherever still the vesper calm 
Falls on our planet as we turn. 


And heaven-heard, as we turn, are those 
Who, older greater far than I, 

Sweet audience seek at evening’s close 
In ante-chambers of the sky. 


He lisps that sweet “ Forgive my sins” 
(Dear child, sin’s night be far from thee) ; 

His prayer a tender pardon wins, 

Sent for his sake, but meant for me. 
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4.—SACRAMENTALS. 


We fancy there are very few Catholics who have a very 
definite idea what sacramentals are. Most of us if we were 
asked the question should be inclined to answer it by giving one 
or two obvious examples. “Oh, Holy Water, Agnus Deis, the 
sign of the Cross, and that sort of thing,” and if we were urged 
to make a list of all the sacramentals, we should probably find 
ourselves in considerable perplexity. We might be able to 
distinguish between sacraments and sacramentals with tolerable 
accuracy, but we should be hard put to it to describe what a 
sacramental precisely is. Dr. Lambing’s volume will therefore 
prove most useful to all who wish for accurate knowledge on 
the subject, and we recommend it especially to the clergy 
and to those who have to instruct the young and the poor. 
We are composite beings, and we all of us have an inclination 
to what appeals to our bodily senses as well as to our spiritual 
nature. The Church avails herself of this by employing many 
outward signs (over and above the sacraments of the Church) 
to raise the hearts of men to God, and the fact that these signs 
come within the range of our senses gives them an especial 
value in the eyes of those whose untrained intellects are only 
able to comprehend what can be illustrated by something visible 
and tangible. To lay great stress on the sacramentals of the 
Church is one of the best means of binding the hearts of the 
poor to a love of their religion, and the instinct of faith invariably 
sets great store by them. 

Most of us who have had the privilege of ministering to 
the poor in our large cities are familiar with the unceasing 
appeal: “Father, have you got an Agnus Dei?” and the 
mere chance traveller in the streets of our Irish cities, if he 
be a priest, is sure to be continually accosted by the same 
importunate appeal. All this shows the importance of sacra- 
mentals, and their value as a means of grace is secondary only 
to that of the sacraments themselves. 

There is some dispute as to what the definition of a sacra- 
mental is. We have searched in vain for some definition in 
Father Lambing’s book and are sorry that he has not given us 
one. He tells us that there are other pious objects and prayers 
beside the sacraments. He draws the distinction between 


| The Sacramentals of the Holy Catholic Church. By Rev. A. A. Lambing, LL.D. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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sacraments and sacramentals, and classifies them, following the 
isual division expressed in the line: 
Orans, tinctus, edens, confessus, dans, benedicens, 

explains their principal effects, but does not define them. The 
fact is, they are not easy to define. Lehmkuhl tells us that 
they are sacred ceremonies and rites instituted by the Church, 
or things consecrated and blessed by her, destined for pious and 
salutary use by the faithful, but a definition with or in the 
middle is scarcely satisfactory. Sabetti calls them “certain 
sacred actions instituted by the Church, producing in the faithful 
when piously performed by them some good effects especially 
on their souls,” but it is not easy to see how an Agnus Dei can 
be called an actio. Konings does not attempt to define them, 
but simply classes them under rites and ceremonies, blessings 
and exercises, sacred objects and certain pious practices. 

The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore describes them as 
sacred things (ves sacre), called in a wider and less proper sense, 
sacraments. This is not a definition, but it avoids the objections 
to those we have enumerated. We think that in any book on 
sacramentals some definition is indispensable, and would suggest, 
“Sacramentals are certain outward signs and usages instituted 
by the Church, which are the occasion of grace and blessing to 
those who piously use them.” 

But we must not forget the contents of Father Lambing’s 
useful book. He begins with an account of the Treasures of 
the Missal, Ritual, and Breviary. We do not quite see how 
these come under the heading of sacramentals, except so far as 
these books contain the blessings and sacramental formularies. 
Next comes the sign of the Cross, of which a very practical and 
interesting account is given. Then follow the Stations of the 
Cross, Holy Oils, Holy Water, the Rosary, the Brown Scapular, 
the Angelus, the Litanies, Blessed Palms, Ashes, Candles, and 
Medals, the Agnus Dei, the Sacred Vestments, the Burial 
Service, &c., ending with what it seems a little fanciful to call 
a sacramental, viz., the selection of Mary Immaculate as 
Patroness of the United States. If we are to include under 
sacramentals every dedication of a country or town to our Lady 
or to any of the saints, we do not see where the line is to be 
drawn. But we imagine that Dr. Lambing does not mean 
that this is strictly speaking a sacramental, but merely that it is 
a happy fact of American history, and it is sure to bring down 
a blessing on the country dedicated to her. 
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With regard to the Brown Scapular our author holds, we 
are glad to say, to the authenticity of the Sabbatine Indulgence, 
but tells us, we think without sufficient ground, that our Lady 
promised to withdraw promptly from Purgatory, and especially 
on the first Saturday after death, associates of the Scapular of 
Mount Carmel. Now the words of the Bull of John XXII. 
do not promise so much as this, but that she will console and 
help them in their sufferings. With regard to the general privi- 
lege attaching to the wearing of the Scapular, Father Lambing 
says very cautiously : 

It means that the Blessed Virgin, by her powerful intercession, 
will draw from the Divine treasury in favour of the associates special 
graces to help the good to persevere to the end and to move sinners to 
avail themselves of favourable opportunities of conversion before death 
seizes on them. This privilege may also mean that sometimes, owing 
to the influence of the Blessed Virgin, the hour of death is postponed, 
to give an associate who is in sin a further opportunity of conversion ; 
and writers add that this privilege may sometimes be exemplified in the 
case of obstinate and obdurate sinners when God permits death to come 
upon them when they are not wearing the scapular, either as the result 
of forethought or from indifference or neglect. (p. 174.) 


This is reducing the promise to little more than a pious wish. 
We would rather maintain that the promise is absolute, not to 
all mere physical wearers of the scapular, but only to those 
who wear it to the last with a loving devotion to the Holy 
Mother of God. For such, we believe, she will assuredly obtain 
contrition at the last, even though through human frailty their 
life has not been what the life of a servant of our Lady ought 
to be. 


5-—CHRIST AND ANTICHRIST.! 


In Germany the advance of the social democracy is con- 
templated by peace-loving citizens of all persuasions with the 
greatest anxiety and dread. They see in it the demon destined 
to devour all the blessings of civil society. Father v. Hoens- 
broech in the title and work before us (Christ und Widerchrist, 
2.¢., Christ and Antichrist), endeavours to show his countrymen 
that this national danger is the direct outcome of the modern 
developments among them of Protestant Theology. The effect 
of these developments has been simply to de-Christianize the 


1 Christ und Widerchrist. Non Paul v. Hoensbroech, S.J. Freiburg: Herder. 
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country, and Herr Bebel, the socialistic leader, is cited as a 
witness to the causal connection between the socialistic move- 
ment and the lapse of Christianity, the establishment of scientific 
principles, he would call it. 

What, asks Father v. Hoensbroech, is the essence of the 
Christian spirit as distinguished from the spirit of Antichrist ? 
He answers from John that it lies in the “solving” of Christ, 
that is, in the denial either of His Divinity or of His Humanity. 
He is also able to bring forward the acknowledgment of the 
same truth from the lips of two of the most prominent of these 
German “ theologians,” Schenkel and Lobstein. Thus Schenkel 
writes : 

We acknowledge it often enough, that, if Christ was not the Son 
of God, if He was only a man, however wise and noble a man, not only 
have we no further justification in worshipping Him as our Saviour, 
and bowing before His Cross, but His moral character then presents 
itself in se questionable a light, that we feel ourselves more repelled by 
Him than attracted towards Him. 


This seems to be the manifest truth for any one who will 
reflect. If we follow these rationalists who dissolve away all 
that is displeasing to them in the Gospel narratives, we may 
perhaps get some misty image of a teacher who was a remark- 
ably good man and never claimed to be anything more. But 
if we hold to the only evidence we have of our Lord’s Personality 
and the claims He advanced on its behalf, we must either 
accept Him as God and be drawn towards Him, or be repelled 
from Him as the most blasphemous of all impostors. 

And yet Father v. Hoensbroech is able to bring forward 
passages from many of these “theologians,” from which it is 
clear that the denial of our Lord’s Divinity is not only general 
among their class, but is deemed to be a truth so obvious that 
no competent critic could reject it. The names thus quoted 
are Lobstein, Holtzmann, Zopffel, Ritschl, Schmidt, Schultz, 
Baldensperger, Keini, Schenkel, Hansrath, Wendt, Bender, 
Usener, Weizsicker, Lipsius, Wittichen, Harnack, Pfleiderer, 
Xaftan, Weiss, Beyschlay, Thomasius, Gers, Kahnis, Nitsch, 
Bretschneider, Hase. Any one acquainted with German 
rationalism, will recognize how fully representative these 
names are; and some among them are names of those who 
would be considered comparatively orthodox, as Harnack and 
Beyschlay. 

Father v. Hoensbroech opposes to these rationalistic denials 
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of our Lord’s Divinity, Humanity, miraculous Conception and 
Birth, Miracles and Resurrection, simple demonstrations of their 
doctrines, and of the intimate connection which exists among 
them. 

Such is the outline of a little book which should be useful 
in bringing home to well-intentioned but undiscerning readers 
who are too apt to overlook the disastrous tendency of this 
rationalistic theology. It is the same, too, in England, as in 
Germany, although in this country it has not as yet carried 
us so far. If only English people, who are still Christian in 
heart, would take example from their neighbours, and be more 
on their ground! It is a sad thing that the deep Christian 
convictions of a people should be imperceptibly undermined 
through their inability to appreciate the tendency of the 
doctrines commended to them by writers of reputation. 

Thank God that we at least have a Divine Teacher, and are 
effectually preserved from the threatening danger. St. John 
at the fountain-head of the Christian religion has told us in 
clear and simple terms what is the essence of the Christian 
as distinguished from the anti-Christian religion: “He who 
dissolves Christ (by denying either His Divinity or Humanity) 
is not of God. And this is Antichrist of whom you have heard 
that he comes and is now in the world.” Father v. Hoensbroech 
takes up this point of doctrine and calls attention to its modern 
application in his own country. 


6.—ROUSSEAU.! 


’ 


“The crowning common sense” which, as Lord Tennyson 
sings, has many times saved England, is conspicuous in this, 
that “we are not the converts of Rousseau ; we are not disciples 
of Voltaire. ... Atheists are not our preachers, madmen are 
not our lawgivers.” Whether in this respect our common sense 
is quite as robust as when Edmund Burke wrote these words a 
hundred and more years ago is perhaps open to question. Any- 
how France has not been quite so fortunate. She long ago 
consented to sit at the feet of Voltaire and take her laws from 
him whom Carlyle speaks pityingly of as “poor Jean-Jacques, 
half-sage and half-maniac,” with the result that from that day 

' La Vie et les @uvres de Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Par Henri Beaudouin. Paris : 
Lamulle et Poisson, Rue de Beaune, 14. Two vols, 1891. 
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to this France has known no stability of government, and is 
not likely to know any until she consents to go and learn her 
lessons at a very different school. That day is to all appearance 
as far off as ever. Voltaire, and especially Rousseau, are, if 
possible, even more in vogue than they were twenty or thirty 
years ago, The University has not, it is true, as yet started a 
Lycée Rousseau to pair with the Lycée Voltaire, built at the 
public expense, but it has made up its mind that the youth of 
France shall have the superior advantage over the youth of 
other countries of imbibing its principles from Rousseau. And 
so the decree has gone forth that the higher classes of Catholic 
schools, no less than those of the Lycées, shall, doubtless on the 
principle of equality first championed by Jean-Jacques, be 
privileged to steep their souls in the works of Voltaire and 
Rousseau. No one in future will be admitted to the degree of 
Bachelier who has not burned much oil in the perusal of the 
filthy and blasphemous pages of this worthy pair. A nice 
look-out for France ! 

Now if anything can open the eyes of those amongst 
our own countrymen who still retain the least lingering 
respect for the sage of Geneva, the cure is to be found in 
such a work as that lately published in France by M. Henri 
Beaudouin. There cannot be a better refutation of the men- 
dacious biographical notices prefixed to most editions of 
Rousseau’s works, than a straightforward, full, and complete 
Life of the man which shall at the same time contain an 
exhaustive criticism of his voluminous writings. Up to quite 
recently, no such Life had been written in France either by 
friend or by foe. Essays and sketches there had been by the 
hundred, but no full and complete biography. The want has 
at last been satisfied by M. Beaudouin in the two volumes we 
are speaking of, with a judgment and accuracy that will have 
to be reckoned with, whenever in future the question is raised 
as to the merits or demerits of Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 

The subject is necessarily so excessively nasty, that not even 
the light handling and delicate treatment displayed throughout 
by so conscientious as writer as M. Beaudouin has succeeded 
in making it savoury. Much mud has had to be stirred to get 
at the truth, with a result not always pleasant to the nostrils. 
The book is therefore, from the nature of the case, not suitable 
for the young. What a commentary this on the villainy of 
those instructors of youth, who place such works as Emile and 
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La Nouvelle Héloise as text-books before young boys and girls, 
of which latter story Jean-Jacques himself has said that the 
girl who reads a page of it is a lost woman! The Life is at once 
historical and critical, following Rousseau step by step through 
his erratic and erotic career, and furnishing the reader with a 
careful examination, and, when needful, with a sufficient refuta- 
tion of his views on ethics, politics, and religion. It is due to 
the author to say that, whilst never concealing his dislike of the 
man, he rarely, if ever, fails to note with praiseworthy impar- 
tiality a redeeming trait in his character or a passing gleam of 
sound sense in his views, wherever this is possible. 

We hope on some future occasion to return to the subject 
with the help of M. Beaudouin. In the meantime there can be 
no better testimony to the thoroughness with which he has 
accomplished his difficult task, than that which is furnished by 
both the praise and the blame meted out to him by the admirers 
and worshippers of Jean-Jacques in his own country. They bear 
witness that in his statement of facts the author is unassailable, 
and find fault with him only because he cannot extend to 
Rousseau that meed of admiration for his moral character 
and religious views which the free-thinkers and atheists of the 
University are minded to give him. 

In conclusion we have only space to add that the reader 
will find in these volumes plenty of material for a correct 
estimate of him whom Voltaire was fond of describing as 
ce vilain fou, and ample justification of the strong language 
employed by the late Louis Veuillot to express his loathing of 
this repulsive character, his meanness, his lying, his ingratitude 
to benefactors, his quarrels with his friends, his black humours 
and morbid sensitiveness, his endless whinings and whimperings, 
his brilliant and passionate but obscene and impious works, in 
a word, his ignoble life and evil death, all fitly summed up ina 
quatrain he once wrote about Voltaire, but which would serve 
as well for his own epitaph : 


Plus bel esprit que grand génie, 
Sans loi, sans mceurs, et sans vertu, 
I] est mort comme it a vécu, 
Couvert de gloire et d’infamie. 
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7.—BALLADS AND LYRICS! 


A book of poems by Miss Tynan is very welcome. She is 
not over-anxious to publish her work, but is pleased to give 
us little, and that little of her best, and her best is indisputably 
excellent. The present volume contains sixty-nine poems in 
the space of one hundred and fifty pages. The spirit that 
pervades them all is well shown in Browning’s words printed 
on the title-page, ‘‘God’s in His Heaven, All’s right with the 
world,” and in some lines of Afologia : 

The quiet thoughts of one whose feet 

Have scarcely left her green retreat ; 

A robin’s song, perchance to stir 

Some heart-untravelled traveller. 
There is here no morbid melancholy, no wailing over earth’s 
hardships, only gladness and peace and light, with at times 
dashes of that pensive sadness which is akin to joy. Our 
poetess is a master of rich language and graceful forms, using 
all metres with equal ease, and discovering fresh ones for herself 
as need arises. As to the contents of the book, though they 
are not “gleanings from a foreign ground,” yet the thoughts are 
by no means narrow or commonplace. Medizval legends and 
stories, Irish folk-lore, the praises of the Queen of Heaven 
and of her courtiers, the old-new theme of love; all these are 
offered us, together with the more trite subjects of flowers and 
blossom and cloud-colour. If we may name some favourites, 
we would choose “ The Children of Lir,” with which the volume 
opens; “St. Francis and the Ass;” “ The Charity of the Countess 
Kathleen,” a unique story of one who sold her own soul for 
the love of Christ; “In a Cathedral,” which tells of a carver 
in wood who “toiled to please no crowned king ;” and “To 
Rose in Heaven,” three poems to the memory of Rose Kavanagh, 
one of those flowers which bloom so fair and so frequent in the 
garden of the Church in Ireland. We will give in full the first 
of these three affectionate tributes : 


My Rose, ’twas the wild rose you were, 
Trailing upon the hedgetop green ; 
No narrow garden hemmed you in. 
You had the dearest face, my dear, 
Rose and white with a touch of brown, 
Sweet as the country come to town. 


1 Ballads and Lyrics. London : Kegan Paul, 1891. 
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The children found your goodness out, 
The old folk and the poor and weak, 
And the dog’s instinct wise and quick. 
To me, my dear, in pain and doubt 
What were you? Ah, well, none can take 
The empty place that is heart-break. 


The bravest eyes that ever were 
You had ; the honest heart and _ mind, 
The tolerant judgment large and kind. 
Dear, in some day of pain and care, 
How we shall miss your eyes and face ! 
And oh, your Heaven’s a far-off place. 

As a bit of hyper-criticism, we would object to such rhymes 
as water and fair, which come too often. Miss Tynan fitly 
dedicates her volume to Rosa Mulholland, a sister poctess 
who sings her sweet songs for us but too rarely. When our 
many verse-writers are, as a rule, so pagan and so pessimistic 
in their views of life, it is a pleasure to come across singers 
of such undoubted power, whose poems are always pure, always 
pleasant, always, and at all times, consoling and helpful. 


8.—LETTERS TO A MATERIALIST.! 

These letters are supposed to be written to a materialistic 
friend who thinks that the religion of our fathers is no longer 
tenable in the light of modern science. The materialist considers 
it certain that innumerable worlds are peopled with beings 
similar to those on the earth. This and the immense distances 
of space and the longYages during which those worlds have 
existed are, he thinks, hostile to at least the spirit of the 
Christian religion. He thinks, moreover, that the universe and 
all the phenomena which are observed in it, can be explained 
by the action of merely material causes. He concludes that 
the notion of a Creator is unnecessary, useless, and antiquated. 

Our author examines the various theories advanced by his 
antagonist in support of his views, and refutes them solidly 
and learnedly, and in [pleasing jstyle. His task leads him to 
deal with evolution and Darwinism, and many other subjects 
of the deepest interest and consequence. In such a variety of 
difficult questions, it is perhaps hardly to be expected that 

1 Lettres dun matérialiste sur la pluralité des mondes habités et les questions qui 
sy rattachent, Par Jules Boiteux. Deuxiéme edition, refondue. Paris: Librairie 
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we could agree with him always. As an example, we may 
take the question of instinct. He considers instinct in animals, 
if we understand his view correctly, the same force as is seen at 
work in plants. He says: 

La divination, ’habilité instinctive de l’animal n’est pas une faculté 
dérivée de son entendement ; elle n’est pas non plus une fonction de 
son systtme nerveux ; elle est liée 4 l’exercise de sa vie fondamentale 
ou végétative. Des choses parfaitement analogues aux ceuvres de 
instinct s’observent dans le régne végétal lui-méme, qui est dépourvu 
d’intelligence et de nerfs. . . . (L’instinct) est de la méme nature 
machinale que la propriété inhérente 4 chaque viscére, 4 chaque tissu 
organique, d’ effectuer son office particulier de contraction ou de 
sécrétion, et d’exécuter 2 propos, sons certaines excitations, sa tache 
et comme son industrie spéciale. (p. 332.) 

We differ from our author in this, and think that instinct is 
derived from the more spiritual part of the animal organism. 

With regard to the form of the book, we certainly do not 
think that he was wise in putting it in the shape of letters. 
Letters, although offering to a skilled writer opportunities for 
displaying graces of style, do not admit of references and 
quotation which are desirable in controversy. In spite, however, 
of differing from our author on one or two minor points, we 
heartily welcome the book as a valuable addition to modern 
philosophical literature. 


Literary Record. 


—~— 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Father Bridgett has done a fresh service to Catholics by a 
further use to which he has put his familiarity with the writings 
of Blessed Thomas More and his contemporaries. He has 
thought, and we hope that the result will prove him right in 
thinking, that specimens of the Latin writing at the time of the 
classical revival, may be welcome to the upper classes of Catholic 
Colleges. The collection of passages that Father Bridgett styles 
Moriana consists of less than seventy pages, and such a taste of 

1 Moriana: Selections from Writers of the Sixteenth Century, illustrating the 
Life, Character, and Martyrdom of Blessed Thomas More. Edited by Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett, C.SS.R., author of Life of Blessed Thomas More, Wisdom and Wit of 


Blessed Thomas More, &c. Sold only by the Redemptorist Fathers, Clapham, 
London, S.W. Price 6d. 
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the Latinity of the revival would divert the attention of boys 
from their usual studies so very slightly that no one could call 
the introduction of this little book into the work of a year 
of rhetoric any innovation. The language will show how Latin 
can be employed with elegance to describe the concerns of 
modern life, and the subjects treated of are so interesting that 
an intelligent boy may be induced to go to the sources from 
which these extracts are taken, for a fuller supply of such 
pleasant knowledge. Father Bridgett has divided his flowers 
into three nosegays. The first division consists of descriptions 
of More by Erasmus, Pace, and Stapleton. In the second More’s 
own hand describes himself in seven charming passages ; and in 
the third, after Blessed Edmund Campion’s account of More’s 
martyrdom, seven passages from Cardinal Pole complete the 
comments on the death of the martyred Chancellor. Any lover 
of More would find it a pleasure to take up this little book, and 
read these chosen passages from writers whose works he has 
probably never opened. 

We see with pleasure that the history of the suppression 
of the monasteries with which Dom Aidan Gasquet has done 
such service to religion, is now being re-issued in shilling parts, 
with illustrations! We have received parts 4, 5, and 6, and 
they contain Holbein’s portraits of Blessed John Fisher and of 
unhappy Anne Boleyn, prints to show the habit of a Gilbertine 
and a Benedictine nun, a photograph of the ruins of Whitby 
Abbey, and an engraving of the fine cloisters of Worcester 
Cathedral. Two such illustrations, with forty-eight pages of 
letterpress, give good value for a shilling. 

Benedictine monks inhabit the precincts of Buckfast Abbey 
once more, and God is served as in ancient days injthat one 
amongst the multitude of religious houses that before the 
Reformation hallowed English soil. A ruin so privileged 
deserved a chronicler, and it has found one in the person of 
Dom Adam Hamilton, one of its monastic inmates. Our 
readers, who have been interested in what Father Hamilton 
contributed to our pages, will be glad to see the record repro- 
duced in a permanent form, with various excellent illustrations.’ 
For these we are indebted to the pencil of Mr. Walters, the 


1 Henry VIII, and the English Monasteries. By Francis Aidan Gasquet, D.D. 
0.S.B. New Edition, with Illustrations. London: John Hodges, Agar Street. 

2 Buckfast Abbey. By Dom Adam Hamilton, O.S.B. Third Edition. London: 
Burns and Oates, Limited. 
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architect to whom the restoration of the abbey buildings has 
been entrusted. A page containing specimens of encaustic tiles, 
a piscina, and the door of a small shrine is very charming. 

Dr. Bellesheim, whose name is familiar to the reader as the 
author of a valuable history of the Church in Scotland and in 
Ireland, has just published a biography! of the late Cardina] 
Manning for the benefit of his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 
This work; a reprint of a series of articles which appeared in 
the pages of the Katholik, gives an accurate, appreciative, and 
comprehensive portraiture of the eminent ecclesiastic who has 
lately been taken from our midst. Dr. Bellesheim’s intimate 
acquaintance with the status of the Church in England, with 
Catholic society and the Catholic press of our country, enables 
him to represent faithfully not only the personal character of 
the Cardinal, his virtues, his qualifications for the post he filled, 
but also the impress he made on the Church over which he 
ruled, his views on the social questions of the day, the influence 
he exercised over all classes of society, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic. Contrary to custom, this biography opens with the 
closing scenes of the Cardinal’s earthly career. The idea is 
a happy one, for that could only be a good life which ends with 
so holy a death. 

Father Devine has brought out in a handy form a very 
useful manual of instructions on the Creed.2 It will be 
most acceptable to those who are in want of clear but brief 
expositions of the Church’s teaching, and who have no time 
to read laboriously through long treatises. Father Devine has 
mapped out his subject-matter very carefully, each portion of 
the Creed being explained in chapters and sections which make 
it easy to find, in a small compass, a sufficiently full treatment 
of the points of the doctrine summed up in the brief enunciation 
of each article. This little manual should be particularly useful 
as forming a small storehouse from which to draw materials 
for catechetical instructions suitable for older audiences. When 
a second edition is needed, it would be well to correct some 
printer’s errors, such as mpopnre/a-for mpognteia, and cip£oXov 
for cvpforov, which rather mar an otherwise neatly printed 
and presentable volume, 


1 Henry Edward Manning, Cardinal-Erzbischof von Westminster. Ein Lebens- 
bild von Alphons Bellesheim, Mainz: Verlag von Franz Kirchheim, 1892. 
. * The Creed Explained. By the Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist. London: 
Washbourne, 1892. 
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Medical Testimony to the Miracles of Lourdes has appeared 
already in THE MONTH, but it was well worth reprinting as a 
Catholic Truth Society’s tract. Father Clarke bases his observa 
tions on a book recently published by Dr. Boissarie. Dr 
Boissarie is a physician of repute, and “for five years he sat 
from time to time in the office where the reported cures are 
most carefully and even sceptically examined by experts ;” an 
office open, by the bye, to every qualified physician or surgeon 
who will only consent to visit and examine for himself. Father 
Clarke extracts several cases from Dr. Boissarie, and adds others 
from the Axunales de Lourdes, to bring the history up to date. 
It is difficult to see how any one can read what is narrated and 
disbelieve in the miraculous; and it is interesting after having 
read to notice that the rationalistic attitude towards Lourdes 
is not to grapple conscientiously with these facts, but to pass 
them over in silence and deal out generalities against the 
miraculous at a safe distance from the facts. At atime like 
the present, when Lourdes is somewhat before the public mind, 
it would be a good service to spread this penny tract widely 
among Protestants. 

A little book by a Dominican Father, entitled Heaven our 
Eternal Home, does not consist, as might perhaps be supposed, 
of meditations on the glories of Heaven. It contains a series of 
devotions calculated to elevate the mind and heart of those 
who use them, and to increase in the soul the love of God by 
repeated acts of love and thanksgiving. And while the devout 
Christian is invited by these acts of love, and by the considera- 
tion of the price that has been paid by the Redeemer in order 
to open the Kingdom of Heaven to all believers, to shorten the 
time of his own detention in Purgatory, he is also exhorted by 
the same means to aid the suffering souls now captive in that 
purifying prison, that they, by the exercise of his charity, may 
the sooner be enabled to enter their Eternal Home. 

Our readers will perhaps remember the judgment given a 
few weeks ago in the Cologne Law Court in an action for 
libel brought by the Bishop of Treves against the author 
of a scurrilous little pamphlet on the Pilgrimage of the Holy 
Coat. For this abusive attack on a recognized religious custom, 


' Medical Testimony to the Miracles of Lourdes. By Rev. R. F. Clarke, S.J. 
London: Catholic Truth Society. 

* Heaven our Eternal Home. By the Rev. J. A. Maltus, O.P. London: Burns 
and Oates, Limited. 
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and public defamation of the Bishop personally, the writer of 
the pamphlet and the publisher were sentenced respectively to 
six and three months’ imprisonment. For the benefit of those 
who did not follow the case in the papers, the whole proceedings 
of the trial are published separately from the reporter’s notes, 
with an appendix giving the opinions of the press on the 
subject, and an extract from St. Thomas on the veneration 
of relics. It is satisfactory to find respect for religion enforced 
by the authorities of the land, and justice done to Catholics in a 
Protestant law-court where matters of faith are concerned. 

No Catholic books have so large a sale as books of devotion, 
and there is always room for a new prayer-book. The Faithful 
Guzde* comes to us with the strong recommendation of being 
compiled by a son of St. Dominic. It is intended chiefly for 
youth, but not for youth alone, for it is suitable to all. The 
collections of prayers from the writings of the saints is very 
large and varied, and contains many beautiful prayers not 
commonly known. 

The tales of Hendrik Conscience have had a wide circulation 
in Belgium, and are very popular in France. They are now 
being published in an English dress, in a cheap form, and will, 
we hope, find favour in this country. Most of the stories of this 
talented and prolific writer are, however, so essentially Flemish 
in their character that they unavoidably lose in translation, 
especially as many of them are pictures of peasant and bour- 
geois life, and the language is of the familiar kind employed 
by the lower and middle classes. This, however, is not the 
case with Wooden Clara The scene is laid in 1589, it depicts 
the delight of a Flemish lady, the wife of a Spanish Count, 
on finding in an orphanage in her native city of Antwerp 
the long-lost daughter whom she has been vainly seeking. 
Ricketicketack is a pretty story, the subject of which is some- 
what similar. This time it is a father, formerly a blacksmith, 
now a colonel in the French army, who discovers his daughter 
by hearing her sing a couplet from a ditty he used to sing while 
labouring at the anvil. The tale entitled Zhe Fisherman's 


1 Die Rockfahrt nach Trier vor Gericht, Ein stenographischer Bericht nebst 
Anhang. Trier, 1892. Druck und Verlag der Paulinus-Druckerei. 

2 The Faithful Guide, Prayers and Devotions recommended to Catholic Youth. 
By Father V. Raymond, O.P. London: Burns and Oates, Limited. 

3 Wooden Clara and Ricketicketack. By Henri Conscience. London: John 
Hodges, Agar Street, 1892. 
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Daughter’ is almost entirely in the form of dialogue, and 
exhibits H. Conscience’s intimate acquaintance with the people 
of whom he writes. It might be termed an episode of the 
French Revolution, although the drama is enacted in peaceful 
Flanders. A young French noble, a proscribed Royalist, has 
been wounded while flying from his country, and is found in 
an expiring state upon the Flemish downs by Bella, the fair 
daughter of a blind fisherman. She shelters and tends him 
in her father’s cottage, with the inevitable result that a mutual 
affection springs up between the two. The emigrant is betrayed 
by a man, the villain of the piece, who, actuated by jealousy, 
reveals his hiding-place to two French officers. One of these 
proves to be the long-lost brother of the old fisherman ; through 
his connivance, Bella aids M. de Milval to escape. After a 
series of adventures he is received on board an English vessel. 
Under the First Empire he recovers his patrimony, and espouses 
Bella. The charity extended by the blind fisherman to a 
helpless stranger is rewarded by ending his days in a sumptuous 
chéteau. 

A volume which we have received direct from the author 
dealing with the “ Pilgrim Fathers,” must certainly have been 
addressed to THE MONTH under some misconception. If it 
were not that we object on principle to notice at any length 
a book which is sent round to the magazines, five years after 
publication, in the last desperate hope of getting the stock to 
“move,” it might afford considerable amusement to give a 
résumé of its contents. As it is, we may be content to quote 
a single sentence relating to “our buckram kings of the House 
of Hanover.” (We might ask, by the way, what are “ buckram 
kings”? If the phrase means anything, it should mean 
imaginary kings. But the Georges were real enough, whatever 
else they may or may not have been.) However that may be, 
they are spoken of in the book before us in the following terms : 
“Coarse, illiterate, and debauched, the heathen Welfs of the 
Hanoverian line stand out—blood-stained, yet ridiculous—from 
the pages of our history, pilloried for ever by their political 
crimes and social vices.” If this is the language used in 
speaking of the reigning dynasty, the reader may imagine for 
himself with what a “nice derangement of epitaphs” the author 
sets about the congenial task of reviling the Catholic Church. 


1 The Fisherman’s Daughter. By Henri Conscience. London: John Hodges, 
Agar Street, 1892. 
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In the September issue of the Etudes Father Brucker 
considers the merits of Columbus as an explorer and his 
character as a man. He establishes beyond a doubt that 
although the idea prevailed that beyond the seas there were 
islands and continents, at the time that Columbus started on 
his voyage of discovery the map of the Western hemisphere 
was almost a blank; and that this enterprise was undertaken 
for the glory and the extension of Christianity. Some desire 
his beatification ; there is however an obstacle to this, the doubt 
regarding the legitimacy of his younger son. A few months 





ago a paper appeared in the Etudes on the history of religions. 
The subject is resumed in the number before us. The principal 
causes of the development of this science are stated to be the 
discovery of papyri, of inscriptions, and the growth of comparative 
philology, which has rendered Oriental literature accessible to 
the student. The field of research is a vast one and would 
yield valuable fruit to historic science and missionary enterprise. 
Radical changes have been made of late in the University of 
France. The curriculum of study has been remodelled, the 
professional staff reformed, the very building transfigured and 
renovated. Whether these changes are for the better is a 
matter of doubt; the Zéudes, discussing them, remarks that 
the chief problem remains unsolved, namely, the appointment 
of masters whose function is to maintain discipline out of 
class hours. Their duties are difficult and thankless; they 
are regarded by the professors with contempt, by the pupils 
with aversion. In an article entitled the “Factors of Crime,” 
Father Martin gives some excellent remarks upon the pernicious 
effect of education apart from moral training and religious 
teaching. The diploma obtained by girls is often their ruin, 
since it creates a distaste for manual work without affording a 
means of livelihood; and the result of the present system of 
instruction is to empty the churches and fill the prisons. A 
glorification of Descartes recently published in the Revue des 
deux Mondes \eads Father Paulin to examine at some length the 
merits of this philosopher as a physicist. He undertakes to 
show that his discoveries have been much over-rated, that his 
affirmations are not supported by sufficient evidence, and that 
it is chiefly in refuting his false hypotheses that the truth has 
been made apparent. 
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In the Stzmmen aus Maria-Laach for September, Father 
Pesch again approaches the social question of the day. He 
demonstrates, from the mouth of a Liberal, the failure of “ Liberal 
Economy,” a system which denies the free-will of man and rests 
its theories on logical abstractions and deductions, to further 
the welfare of nations, to protect the rights of the individual 
and prevent the amassing of unjustly gotten wealth. Father 
Hagen concludes his exposition of the Ptolemaic solar system, 
and the subject of cremation is also brought to an end. The 
attitude of all ministers of religion is shown to be adverse to it: 
Jews, Anglicans, Lutherans, all express their conviction that 
burial in the earth is alone in accordance with the law of nature 
and the law of God. The Catholic clergy, long before the 
formal condemnation of cremation by the Church, declared that 
it showed contempt for the ordinances of religion and would 
undermine faith in the resurrection and in the life to come. 
The continuation of Pascal’s biography embraces the period 
wherein he forsook the gaieties of the world and the pursuit of 
philosophy, and became a changed man. AA sort of fanaticism 
took possession of him and he threw himself heart and soul into 
Jansenism. Father Baumgartner gives a general outline of the 
great Indian epic, the Mahabharata, and indicates its main 
characteristics. He compares it to the colossal temples of 
ancient India, wherein forms grotesque and phantastic, gigantic 
and diminutive, of gods, men and animals, are intermingled 
apparently at random, until closer inspection reveals method 
and design. The differences observable in the different parts 
of this poem, which may be called a mirror of Indian culture, 
suggest that various periods of time have witnessed its growth. 

A third article from the pen of Dr. Stéckl, in the Katholik 
for October, on Science and Religion, combats the theory that 
religion, useful in the early stages of civilization, is now 
antiquated and obsolete, and to be superseded by science. In 
conclusion, he states it to be the teaching of experience that not 
real science, but the /alsz nominis sctentia, is antagonistic to 
and incompatible with revealed truth. On occasion of the 
Columbus /étes, the Katholik does not omit its tribute of praise 
to the great discoverer of the New World. It brings into relief 
the deep piety and steadfast loyalty to the Church which formed 
the prominent feature of his private life and public undertakings, 
The English reader of the Katholik will be somewhat surprised 
to find under the title of “ A Recluse’s Biography by a Recluse,” 
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a sketch of Dr. Burgon, the late Dean of Chichester, following 
upon the final eulogium of Cardinal Manning. This Anglican 
dignitary was scarcely of sufficient eminence to attract attention 
beyond his own immediate circle, far less to merit notice in the 
pages of a foreign Catholic periodical. 

The Civilta Cattolica (1015) complains that in Italy in the 
present day opposition to the Government, attacks upon religion, 
intrigues and roguery of every kind are sheltered under the name 
of patriotism. It calls upon honest Italians, true lovers of their 
country and desirous of real liberty, not to be imposed upon 
by this deceit, but to unite in strenuous resistance to the true 
enemy of Italy, the Judaic-Masonic faction. Another article 
discusses the extent to which material conditions and circum- 
stances influence the statistics of crime, and how much is due 
to race and heredity. The beneficial effect of real religion on 
the code of morality and in repressing the passions that lead 
to the committal of crime, as well as the inefficacy of the 
external devotion practised by some evil-doers, is also con- 
sidered. In the following number (1016) a brief description 
is given of Genoa. This ancient maritime city is invested with 
additional interest at present, on account of the Italo-American 
Exhibition now held there in honour of the illustrious man 
whose birthplace it is. The display of filagree work, for which 
Genoa is famous, the ceramic and textile goods manufactured 
in the country are very fine; as also the specimens of South 
American industry and products. The department reserved 
for American Catholic missions gives its distinctive character 
to the Columbian Exhibition. The question how far are the 
laws of the Republic binding on French Catholics is decisively 
answered in the Czvélta. The civil power is to be loyally 
obeyed unless its legislation is opposed to the law of God, and 
subversive of the authority of the Holy See; then resistance 
becomes a duty and obedience a sin. The Natural Science 
Notes are principally devoted to commenting on the proposal to 
construct in Paris a telescope which will bring the moon as 
near as if only a few feet from the observer’s eye. The practical 
and optical difficulties in the execution of this scheme are 
mentioned. The Czvz/ta deplores the gradual disappearance 
from our flora of several species of plants, once plentiful, now 
almost exterminated by the greed of the collector. 








